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Sow the seeds 


YOU—in every-day life, can start 
untold hundreds of non-Catholics 
toward curiosity, interest and 
conversion. And it’s so simple 
and easy! 


Use this novel plan to encourage converts! 
Our SUNDAY VISITOR has made up a special packet 
of 16 pocket-size booklets on Catholic subjects but written 
with special appeal for non-Catholics. An investment of 
only $1.00 for these 16 booklets may win a convert—might 
start many on their way to Christ! 


When you leave copies of these instructive booklets 
in trains, buses, stores, shopping centers and other public 
places, they are bound to be picked up and READ! Plan 
A has begun! The results of your own private crusade will 
be measured in Heaven! Order enough sets now to begin 
your personal missionary work in earnest... 


EACH SET CONTAINS THESE POPULAR BOOKLETS: 
THE TruTH ABOUT CATHOLICS ARE You SINCERE? 


Now, HEAR Our SIDE FRAMEWORK OF CATHOLIC BELIEF 


Prayers For Busy PEOPLE 


Is ONE RELIGION Story Or THE BIBLE 

As Goop As ANOTHER? Gop’s Law: 
Wuicu Is Curist’s TRUE CHURCH? MEASURE OF MAN’s ConpbuUcT 
Wuat THINK You or CHRIST? Tue Cuurcu OF Curist INc. 


INDULGENCES: WHAT ARE THEY? : 
Tar REAL PREseNce: Gop’s PLAN FoR YouR SALVATION 


FACT oR FICTION? THAT BACKWARD COLLAR 


ONLY $1.00 for each set of these 16 booklets 


Order from the Book Department —— 
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The Pope Says So 


Something Else Must Be Added 


Catherine Boylan 


A GROUP of little girls rushed 

across the playground to meet 
the mother of one of them. “Show 
your Mother your report card, 
Mollie!” They told her. And one 
voice directed, “Show her what 
you got in goodness.” 


Mollie’s mother looked where 
the finger pointed. It was an “A” 
in Deportment! 

Mollie is the eldest in a house- 
hold of six children. Her parents 
have a sound and refreshing point 
of view. They are not concerned 
as to whether or not they will be 
able to “afford” the so-called “ad- 
vantages” in education. They only 
hope and pray that their children 
will learn how to be “good” little 
citizens of their young and tender 
world, so they can be worthy citi- 
zens of society in their adult years 
and so win a right to eventual 
citizenship in heaven. 


Proper Education 


Too many parents, bewildered 
and confused by modern standards 
of achievement, set their sights to- 
ward material possessions as a 
criterion of success. They forget 
that it is their God-given task to 
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educate their boys and girls for 
this world with an eye on the next. 


In his “Casti Connubii,” his 
Encyclical Letter On Christian 
Marriage, Pope Pius XI said, “The 
blessing of offspring is not com- 
pleted by the mere begetting of 
them, but something else must be 
added, namely the proper educa- 
tion of the offspring.” 


“Proper education” considers 
the soul as well as the body. It 
demands that constant care be 


_ taken of the spiritual side of the 


child as well as the physical and 
the intellectual. This is not always 
easy for modern parents to dis- 
cern, 


In this era of fast moving so- 
ciety, when public opinion is too 
often dependent upon ideas pick- 
ed up from television, or those 
which flash in startling dimensions 
across a motion picture screen, or 
are raucously transmitted by air 
waves, Catholic parents must make 
a conscious effort to maintain pro- 
per -perspective in regard to the 
rearing of their young. 

Sometimes children are placed 
in other than Catholic schools be- 
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cause of “social advantages.” 
Young men and women are en- 
couraged to attend public univer- 
sities because they will have bet- 
ter “work opportunities.” Girls seek 
to “meet someone” by enrolling in 
fashionable institutions. Little boys 
and girls are sent to big, lavishly 
equipped, amply staffed schools 
because “they teach everything 
there.” They offer a sweeping cur- 
riculum of dancing, cooking, arch- 
ery, as well as class room subjects. 
Boys seek athletic prestige or 
other recognition. Girls are after 
“frat pins.” 
Put Goodness First 

What a distorted mode of edu- 
cation all of this can become, if 
parents and children do not put 
the stress on “Goodness” first? 

What help will it be in the final 
grading, when mothers and fath- 
ers must render account of their 
stewardship, if their children are 
social successes and have failed 
in learning to know, love and 
serve God? 


A system of education that neg- 
lects to stress religion fails miser- 
ably in the primary purpose of 
education. And the obligation to 
direct the education of the child 
falls resoundingly upon the should- 
ers of parenthood. St. Benedict 
says, “To whom much has been 
entrusted, from him much will be 
required. . .” 

“The power and the right to 
beget children” is indeed a great 
assignment. It is a sacred trust. It 
only follows that “much” will be 
required from those who function 
as parents. In truth they are act- 
ing as God’s agents or representa- 
tives on earth. They must ever 
be mindful of His holy work. 

Among the famous mothers of 
history who were able to discern 
between earthly temporal 
success was Saint Monica. Augus- 
tine, her son, was a brilliant Jad. 
He excelled in studies and he was 
much sought after as a play fel- 
low. His manners were the finest 
of his set and he was past master 
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SOMETHING ELSE 


of. repartee. He was gay and 
charming according to his associ- 
ates. But as far as his Mother was 
concerned Augustine was a heart- 
breaking failure. She did not want 
to see her boy applauded by the 
world. She only sought the secur- 
ity of sanctity for him. She only 
wanted him to be a good boy; a 
good man. 


St. Monica is noted for her 
steadfastedness in prayers for the 
son who _ scoffed at God. She 
knew he was not in the state of 
grace and she could not relax un- 
til he was. Unceasingly she asked 
God to bring Augustine back to 
the paths of righteousness. And 
only when Augustine repented of 
his sins was Monica proud to claim 
him as her son. 


Fond and Foolish 


Saint Francis of Assisi was also 
among those who came to know 
God later in life. His biographer 
says, “Francis was neither a good 
boy nor an exemplary youth. Fond 
and foolish parents indulged him 
with an early command of money; 
he was endowed with a romantic 
and emotional temperament, and 
association with gay, dissolute, and 
pleasure-loving companions led to 
a wasted early manhood.” 


Had Francis continued to fol- 
low the path indicated by that 
early weak training, we would not 
have the great Saint of Assisi who 
became the sincere follower in the 
humble footsteps of the Savior. By 
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becoming “nobody,” he became a 
glorious saint. By turning his back 
upon all the riches of the world, 
he was able to look beyond into 
the vast treasures of eternity and 
to help future generations to find 
them. 


How often parents of today are 
“fond and foolish.” It seems im- 
portant that children should own 
automobiles, that they should wear 
expensive clothes and that they 
should engage in a round of pleas- 
ure. 


Parents must ask, “What do we 
want for our children?” 

The answer is, “Happiness.” 

Does anything short of God of- 
fer true and complete happiness? 
The honest man and woman who 
will search his or her heart for a 
satisfying answer knows that only 
in God is peace and contentment 
found. Only by knowing God will 
a child learn how to live. 

Often we read in the daily 
papers that parents are cited in 
court for child neglect. This usu- 
ally has to do with the physical 
well-being of a child. It is a visible 
and obvious shortcoming. But 
what of the Last Judgment when 
“child neglect” charges are filed, 
and wayward parents are confront- 
ed with the lack of proper care 
of the immortal souls entrusted to 
their care? 

It is well for parents to visual- 
ize that last day of answering be- 
fore the All-just, All-knowing God. 
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T? the bride on her wedding 

day, it’s obvious what love is. 
She looks at her bridegroom’s 
dimpled chin, the absolutely darl- 
ing way his hair curls, and she has 
the answer. Love is _ holding 
hands across a candle-lit table in 
a quiet restaurant, it’s walking 
trancelike in the moonlight, it’s 
dancing dreamily out of this world 
from a ballroom floor. Love? It’s 
ecstasy] 


But the married woman of a few 
years—or even a few months—is 
apt to put a different interpreta- 
tion on love. 


In my case the honeymoon was 
over fast. I had married a strug- 
gling real estate agent (naturally 
with dimpled chin and curly hair) 
who brought me back to a two- 
room apartment in a _ rooming 
house. We were to manage it, 
thus augmenting our meager in- 
come. Since my real estate agent 
groom had to have time in which 
to struggle, I was left with the 
task of keeping a houseful of elder- 
ly people clean-sheeted, dust- 
mopped and vacuumed. 


This worked out not too badly 


A Mother Defines 


This Thing Called Love » 


Lorna Callahan 


at first. Being a fairly bright girl, 
I learned that it’s the early bird 
that gets into the community bath- 
room first, that if I bolted my 
apartment door and pretended I 
was out I wouldn’t have to pacify 
No. 10 because No. 11 had taken 
a chair she had temporarily pyt 
out into the hall, and that if I 
popped out just as the mailman 
arrived, I could get my mail before 
it was de-coded. 


But after a while, due to an im- 
pending engagement with the 
stork, I began to slow down. The 
lady tenants, noting my Jassitude 
and pale green color, stood over 
me as I scrubbed the community 
kitchen floor or cleaned boiled- 
over oatmeal from the stove, giv- 
ing out with how they combated 
their morning sicknesses. One 
highly recommended soda _crack- 
ers. “I always slept with a_ box 
beside my bed,” one told me. “The 
first thing in the morning, Fred 
would hand me my soda crackers 
and I'd get up feeling right.” The 
other stoutly maintained that dill 
pickles and blueberry pie were the 
best fortification against nausea. 
And just happening to have a sup- 
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ply on hand, she stufied me full 
of both before I could protest. 


Later, and many shades greener, 
I had cause to ponder the ques- 
tion: What is this thing called 
Jove? It could certainly lead one 
into a way of life that was any- 
thing but enviable. 


This Is Love? 


But eventually the discomfort 
wore off and 1 no longer felt so 
ghastly. I just looked that way. 
And each evening found hubby 
and me walking the few blocks to 
town. Down the main street we'd 
stroll, hooking into shop windows 
at luxurious things we would never 
have because of our forthcoming 
addition, but enjoying the sight of 
them, nevertheless. And occasion- 
ally—too much so to suit me—we’d 
meet an ex-girlfriend of hubby’s. 
(Tell me something. Why are ex- 
girlfriends always such chic and 
glamorous creatures? And why do 
they give your husband that pity- 
ing Good - Heavens - is - this - 
what - you - married - when - you- 
could - have - had - me look, and 
then eye you as if you were some- 
thing that had crawled out of the 
ground?) My husband, of course, 
Joyal to the core, tucked his arm 
in mine to show that he had no 
immediate intention of casting me 
off. But, red-faced, I asked my- 
self: This is love? 


A couple of years later, again 
strolling down the avenue, and 
again meeting the ex-girlfriend, 


there was a different message in 


her eyes. She looked in our blue 


canvas buggy at the brand new 
baby at one end, and our lusty 
nineteen-month-old at the other, 
and as her eyes flashed to my 
husband’s, I read the message: 
“I'm glad now you didn’t marry 
me. Two children in less than two 
years!” 

Oddly enough, I felt it was my 
tur to look at her with pity. With 
her movie-star figure, she was still 
unattached, while I had a fine 
husband and two of the most won- 
derful children in the world. 


This Is Love 


Back at the rooming house, with 
the wall bed pulled down in our 
small living room, and flanked with 
crib and bassinet, we were pretty 
crowded. But looking at the sleep- 
ing faces of our little ones, our 
arms slipped around each other 
and we thought contentedly: This 
IS leve. 


Love, to us, was lots of things. 
It was going to Mass carrying 
blanket-wrapped infants and get- 
ting lint all over our clothes. It 
was missing all the good sermons, 
for whe can hear a sermon out 
in the vestibule where we had 
fled with our squalling infant? 
Time it as we would, it was either 
tceo Jong since the last feeding or 
not soon enough for the next. 

Love was sitting beside the bed 
of an ailing child, knowing he was 
desperately ill, that it was war time 
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and doctors were scarce. It was 
praying, praying, praying through 
the night that God would spare 
our little one. “Please, God, 
please,” was all we could say. 

In our anguish we threw the 
burden of articulation on Him. It 
was for Him to speak, for He knew 
without our saying what was in our 
hearts, all the plans, the hopes, 
for the beloved child. And when 
the crisis was past, the danger 
over, we looked at each other with 
greater love. Sharing trouble had 
brought us even closer. 


House Plus Mortgage 


Love was realizing that there 
was a limit to everything. Two 
rooms simply would not hold four 
children, their toys, equipment and 
paraphernalia. And there was a 
limit to what the tenants were sup- 
posed to stand. They had reached 
an age when they were entitled to 
a little peace and quiet. In our 
two rooms there was nothing that 
remotely resembled this tranquil 
state, and the walls were thin. And 
so we bought a house, complete 
with mortgage. 

Love was finding suddenly that 
there were five beds to make each 
day, five lunches to put up, six 
breakfasts, six dinners, three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days a year. 
Love was wash lines filled every 
other day, evenings spent mending 
sox, sewing on Boy Scout insignia, 
lengthening Brownie dresses. 


Love was going camping every 


summer, ‘because that was the 
cheapest way for a family to have 
a vacation. It meant helping to 
pitch a tent, put up camp cots, 
slave over a hot camp fire. It in- 
cluded roasting in the midday sun, 
for no matter where you place your 
tent you're bound to be in the di- 
rect sun at high noon. And freez- 
ing in the cold night air. It meant 
mucking ankle-deep in what start- 
ed to be fragrant pine needle beds 
but was turned to soot and dirt 
from the occupation of fifty thou- 
sand vacationists before you. 


Love Is Godlike 


Love is watching hubby’s curly 
hair going gray, his tummy putting 
on a curve. Watching, but loving 
just the same. It’s praying that 
he'll keep that gleam in his eye 
just for me even though time has 
marched on for me, too. 


What is this thing called love? 
It’s embarrassment and suffering. 
It’s sharing joys and sadness. It’s 
forgiving and growing in under- 
tanding of each other. It’s ser- 
vice, patience and courage. 

It’s being like God, Who created 
us to know, love and serve Him 
here on earth so that we might be 
with Him in heaven. As married 
people, joined by God forever, 
we're not kidding ourselves. We 
know we must hold fast to our 
love, and work at it when things 
threaten to go haywire. Love, and 
only love, will make our world go 
round, 
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Children: The Crown 
of Marriage 
Why God Instituted Matrimony 
Rev John A. O’Brien* 


ARRIAGE was instituted by 

God for the procreation of the 
race. This divine purpose is mir- 
rored in the words spoken by al- 
mighty God after the creation of 
our first parents: “Increase and 
multiply, and fill the earth.” For 
this reason, God created man, male 
and female. Out of the union of 
these diverse natures are begotten 
offspring endowed by the Creator 
with immortal souls. God does not 
bring human beings into existence 
save through the creative coopera- 
tion of parents. Marriage is there- 
fore the divinely appointed means 
for the propagation of the race. To 
fill the earth with good citizens, 
points out St. Francis de Sales, 
and to people heaven with saints, 
are the noble ends for which mar- 
riage was instituted. 


While procreation may be said 
to be the primary purpose of mar- 
riage, the are other important ends 
achieved by this divine institution. 
It fosters the love and devotion of 


aay Courtship and Marriage, John A. 


husband and wife. It provides le- 
gitimate expression for the divinely 
implanted hunger of sex. It an- 
swers man’s craving for intimate 
companionship, sympathy, under- 
standing and lasting friendship. It 
enriches the personality by increas- 
ing unselfishness and deepening 
the capacity for love, friendship, 
and ‘sacrifice. 


Before considering these secon- 
dary ends in detail, it will be well 
to focus our attention upon the pri- 
mary objective. For nature may be 
said to be only mildly interested in 
the satisfaction of the subjective 
cravings of the individual. She is 
primarily concerned with the con- 
servation of the race. Self-preserva- 
tion is the first law of nature. De- 
prived of the fruits of marriage, the 
race would speedily disappear. 
From the objective and racial 
viewpoint, then, there can be no 
gainsaying the truth that the pri- 
mary end of marriage is to contri- 
bute to the continued being of the 
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race through child-begetting and to 

the greater well-being of the race 

through child-bearing. 
Happiness—A By-Product 


From the standpoint of nature, 
the happiness of the couple is a 
mere by-product of marriage. To 
keep men and women from forget- 
ting their primary duty to the race, 
God has implanted in the bosom of 
each the hunger of sex. It is this 
hunger which prompts them to ful- 
fill their duty to the race. Just as 
the hunger for food prompts the 
individual to take nourishment to 
conserve his own existence, so the 
hunger of sex prompts the indivi- 
dual to unite in marriage with a 
member of the opposite sex to con- 
serve the existence of the race: It is 
part of the divine plan that the sat- 
isfaction of both hungers is accom- 
panied with feelings of pleasure 
and happiness. 


The procreation and education 
of offspring demand a stable union 
such as is found in marriage. For 
procreation through promiscuous 
or polygamous unions would sat- 
isfy neither the dignity of parents, 
nor the education of the children, 
nor the interests of society. The 
lifelong union of one husband and 
one wife alone provides for the 
proper multiplication of the race. 
Why? First, because such a mar- 
riage requires the union not only 
of the bodies but of the souls of the 
parents in a deep and deathless 
love. Secondly, it provides for the 
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education of offspring through the 
continuing interest, solicitude and 
love of father and mother. Thirdly, 
it provides the offspring with a 
home wherein their physical, men- 
tal and spiritual needs can be pro- 
vided for with the greatest effec- 
tiveness. 

After declaring that the proper 
propagation of mankind is the first 
end of marriage, the encyclical 
“On Christian Marriage” asserts: 
“The Creator of the human race 
Himself, Who in His goodness 
wished to use men as His helpers 
in the propagation of life, taught 
this when, instituting marriage in 
Paradise, He said to our first par- 
ents, and through them to all fu- 
ture spouses: ‘Increase and multi- 
ply, and fill the earth.’ As St. Au- 
gustine admirably deduces from 
the words of the holy Apostle St. 
Paul to Timothy when he says, 
‘The Apostle himself is therefore 
a witness that marriage is for the 
sake of generation. “I wish,” he 
says, “young girls to marry.” And, 
as if someone said to him, “Why?” 
he immediately adds, “to bear chil- 
dren, to be mothers of families.”’” 

It is important that the beget- 
ting of children be regarded in its 
true Christian light. Modern pag- 
ans, like their predecessors in an- 
cient Greece and Rome, are not in- 
frequently inclined to look upon 
the precreation of offspring as a 
burden to be avoided. Foeticide 
was not then uncommon, nor is it 
now, as the abortion statistics clear- 
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ly show. Christianity has never 
ceased, however, to stress the sanc- 
tity of human life even in the em- 
bryo within the mother’s womb. 
Walking in the footsteps of her di- 
vine Founder, the Church has rear- 
ed her mightiest fortifications to 
protect the life of the unbom 
child, unable to raise a hand in its 
own defense, 


The greatest blessing which al- 
mighty God can bestow upon a 
married couple is a little child of 
their own. That little child is the 
parents’ badge of honor, testifying 
to their co-partnership with the 
Creator in the sublime mission of 
bringing into being an image of 
the Most High. What greater hon- 
or or dignity could the Almighty 
bestow upon husband and wife 
than that of associating them inti- 
mately with Himself in bringing 
into existence a being who will live 
forever? 


When parents gaze into the eyes 
of their child, they are looking 
upon the reflected light of an im- 
mortal soul. When the brow of 
their infant has been cleansed with 
the waters of Baptism, they are 
looking no longer upon a child of 
nature, but upon a child of God 
and an heir of heaven. Here is 
a temple wherein dwells the living 
God. A creature of time, he is 
destined to live forever, to feast 
his eyes upon a ravishing Beauty 
that was never seen on earth or 
sea. What sublime honor for par- 


ents to be privileged to share in 
the creation of such a being. Be- 
fore a dignity so exalted, the angels 
in heaven bow their heads in rev- 
erence. 


Long ago in ancient Rome when 
some of the Roman matrons were 
displaying their pearls and jewels, 
the mother of Gracchi twined her 
arms around the shoulders of her 
two sons, and said: “These are my 
jewels.” If a mother living before 
the revelation of Christ could thus 
evaluate the dignity of mother- 
hood, how much greater should be 
the appreciation of the Christian 
mother who sees in her child not 
merely an image of herself but 
also an image of God Himself. 


Children To Be Restored To God 


Far outweighing the pains of 
childbirth is its unique joy. “A 
woman... when she hath brought 
forth the child,” declares our Lord, 
“no longer remembers the anguish 
for her joy that a man is born into 
the world.” 

After emphasizing the glory and 
the joy of parenthood, the encycli- 
cal “On Christian Marriage” con- 
tinues: “Both husband and wife, 
however, receiving these children 
with joy and gratitude from the 
hand of God, will regard them as 
a talent committed to their charge 
by God, not only to be employed 
for their own advantage or for that 
of an earthly commonwealth, but 
to be restored to God with interest 
on the day of reckoning.” 
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St. Augustine sounds a similar 
note, stressing the fact that chil- 
dren are one of the chief blessings 
of marriage. “The blessing of 
children,” he declares, “involves 
the duty of the married couple to 
receive them with love, to look 
after their temporal wants with 
solicitude, and to educate them 
with religious care . . . Such is the 
law of marriage, which sets off the 
glory of fecundity while it puts a 
brake to the shameful disorder of 
incontinence.” 

How beautiful is the Providence 
of God that brings children into 
being through the glorious flow- 
ering of conjugal love. Truly that 
divine power, as the Book of Wis- 
dom tells us, “reacheth from end 
to end mightily and ordereth all 
things sweetly.” What a halo of 
holiness, what an aureole of di- 
vine splendor, the Creator thus sig- 
nificantly throws upon the conjugal 
relation. With what tender beauty 
does the Almighty thus indicate to 
man the intimate connection be- 
tween the flowering of conjugal 
love and the procreation of the di- 
vine image in human flesh. Thus 
does the conjugal act, performed 
with tender reverence and holy 
love become a prayer of praise, a 
hymn of joy, a canticle of love, to 
~ Creator of life and the God of 
love. 


This means, however, that the 
connection between the conjugal 
relation and its divinely appointed 
end must never be forgotten nor 


interfered with in any way. Even 
when no new life is likely to 
emerge from the flowering of con- 
jugal love, it will help the spouses 
to preserve their attitude of tender 
reverence toward this mysterious 
union by keeping in mind the gen- 
eral connection between procrea- 
tion and the communion of love. 


What greater irreverence could 
be manifested toward God than 
interference to thwart that divinely 
appointed relationship? “How ter- 
rible,” observes Dietrich von Hilde- 
brand, “to think of man wanting to 
destroy this unity which God has 
established so mysteriously, deem- 
ing those united in the highest 
earthly union of love worthy to 
take part in His creative power. 
To go against God's purpose 
through a desecrating interference, 
perhaps even thus to throw back 
into the void a being that God 
had intended to exist—what sacri- 
legious presumption.” 


Welcoming An Early Arrival 


It is well for husband and wife 
to welcome God's greatest gift, a 
little baby of their own, as soon 
as possible after their wedding. 
The arrival of a child will relieve 
the tension that is almost inevit- 
able from their seeing one another 
so intimately and so often. It will 
safeguard them from the too fre- 
quent tendency toward engrossing 
self-centeredness, and, by giving 
them an object of common inter- 
est and affection, will strengthen 
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_and deepen their own love, That 
arrival can’t come too soon for the 
welfare and_ stability of their 
union. The couple who foolishly 
postpone that event are not only 
frustrating their love of its natural 
fruition but are also skating on the 
thin ice of disaster. 


“The first year after marriage,” 
: writes a young wife, “I remained 
at home. The second year I went 
back to business not of my own ac- 
-cord, but because of my husband’s 
. foolish fear that we must have a 
. big salary before thinking of chil- 
dren—a misguided fear, he has 
since realized. Those two years 
were a nightmare to me; I felt hu- 
miliated and ashamed of my 
empty arms. And we were not 
happy, either. It seems as if we 
would never reach a common un- 
derstanding, and we both admit 
that if we had not had a good 
Catholic training . . . we would 
have been separated for incompat- 
ibility. 

“Perhaps, theologically speaking, 
it may be called God’s withheld 
grace. At any rate, our baby ar- 
rived in the third year . ... Then 
what a changed household—no 
more petty squabbles, selfish mo- 
tives, unkind remarks. The baby 
burst the bubble of incompatibil- 
ity. A more united family, a more 
devoted husband and wife, it 
‘would be hard to find. After my 
baby was born I realized all you 
had said regarding the rewards of 


nature in happiness and content- 
ment.” 


Will Durant expresses the con- 
clusion of all careful students of 
the family when he writes: “It is 
remarkable how marriage withers 
when children stay away, and how 
it blossoms when they come. The 
woman finds in the midst of tur- 
moil, trouble, worry and pain, a 
strange contentment that is like a 
quiet ecstasy. Never in her idle- 
ness and luxury was she as happy 
as in these tasks and obligations 
that develop and complete her 
even when seeming to sacrifice her 
to the race. And the man, look- 
ing at her, falls in love with her 
anew. 


“This is another woman than the 
one he had previously known, a 
woman with new resources and 
new abilities, with a patience and 
tenderness never felt in the vio- 
lence of love; and though her face 
may be pale now, and her form 
for the time disfigured for corrupt 
and abnormal eyes, to him it seems 
as if she had come back out of the 
jaws of death, with a gift absurdly 
precious; a gift for which he can 
never sufficiently repay her. Work 
which was bitter toil before be- 
comes now as natural and cheerful 
as honey-seeking to the bee; and 
the house that was but walls and 
a bed becomes a home filled with 
the laughter of rejuvenated life. 
For the first time in his career the 
man feels himself complete.” 
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Let children, then, be welcomed 
by spouses with eagerness. Their 
arrival represents the fulfillment of 
the primary purpose of marriage. 
The couple should remember that 
through matrimony they become 
the custodians of the precious leg- 
acy of human life and that they 
should pass it on in generous meas- 
ure to others. 

A Practical Suggestion 


If a child does not come as soon 
after marriage as expected, the 
couple are urged to see a compe- 
tent physician. Authorities now 
declare that recent findings in 
medical science enable physicians 
to bring effective relief to childless 
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couples in more than 50 per cent 
of such cases. 


‘Even in cases where God does 
not send them offspring, such cou- 
ples can achieve the great joy of 
child-rearing by adopting a babe 
every few years until they have a 
reasonable number. The love and 
dévotion which such children will 
give to their foster parents will 
equal the love received by natural 
parents and will fill the lives of 
the couple with richness and 
beauty. Such parents will find 
that their kindness and love, like 
the bread cast upon the water, 


will come back to bless them a 
hundredfold. 


Personality 


This thing we call personality includes your appearance, 
' your manners, your voice, your conversation, everything about 
you that impresses you on those with whom you come in con- 
tact as an individual, different from every other person in the 
world. You do not have to be beautiful to have a charming 
personality. You do not need to be wonderfully clever, but 
you must be careful, courteous, clean, well informed, ready 
always to be at your best, and to give people your best. Per- 
sonality has paved the way for fortunes.—S. Ronald Hall in 
Friendly Chat. 


How Clemens Got His Pen Name 


If you’ve read and enjoyed the works of Samuel Langhorne 
Clemens under his famous nom-de-plume, “Mark Twain,” you 
may be interested in knowing how the pen name evolved. It’s 
simple. In his early life, Clemens served as a river-boat pilot 
on the Mississippi River. In pilot vernacular, :“Mark Twain” 
means “two fathoms deep.”—T. James Mack. 
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What Can We Parents Do? 


Car-Crazy Teenagers 


Mary Lewis Coakley 


“THE headlines were shocking! 
- YOUTH KILLED IN RED 
LIGHT GAME. I read on. The 
text explained that a group of 
teen-agers had made a game of 
trying to run through as many red 
lights as possible without being 
caught and fined by the police. A 
certain Johnnie Doe had done it 
once too often, and had been 
struck by a truck. 

I lowered the paper with a little 
feminine sigh, and as I did so, 
glancing sideways, my eyes met 
those of the man sitting next to 
me on the commuters’ train. 


“It worries you when you read 
things like that,” he commented. 

There was surely an accurate in- 
terpretation of my thoughts! “You 
must be a parent too.” I said. 

“Yes, I have twin boys. They're 
learning to drive now, and already 
they're talking about getting a 
jalopy of their own. You'd think 
that was the end and object of 
existence.” 

“All the kids do seem to go 
through that car-crazy stage,” I 
agreed, “and surely they love 
thrills, Still all of them don’t have 
to be as crazy as this bunch.” 
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“The thing is,” answered my 
companion, “the kids want to do 
whatever their friends do. They 
don’t want to be the odd ones. 
And we parents are pretty help- 
less.” 


I murmured something or other 
in reply and conversation soon 
lagged. It wasn’t much later when 
the man reached up to the rack 
above to collect his brief case and 
hat, preparatory to leaving at the 
next station. 


As he turned to nod goodbye, 
it struck me that I had not spoken 
to him very intelligently, and that 
our sparse interchange of words 
had left several important ideas 
dangling in mid-air. 


‘Pretty Helpless’ 


Although it is true that we par- 
ents are “pretty helpless” once the 
children reach sixteen or seven- 
teen, perhaps it needs saying and 
thinking about that we are far 
from helpless if we start training 
our children early enough. When 
they are very young indeed, we 
can begin to create in them an at- 
titude of mind which will make it 
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highly unlikely for problems such 
as the car game to arise. 

In the formative year, we can 
impress upon our youngsters the 
notion that they don’t “have to” 
ape their playmates across the 
street, that instead they are to go 
by the rules — by what is right 
or wrong, what is wise or foolish, 
good taste or bad — then when 
the teen-age yen to conform as- 
sails them later, they will not in- 
evitably be swept down stream 
with the tide. 

To do this, we needn't preach 
or go into long-winded arguments. 
In fact, we should begin our train- 
ing at an age when preaching and 
arguing would not even be under- 
stood; we should begin when the 
children are still babies or tod- 
dlers. At that age, provided we are 
kind, consistent, and reasonable, 
not violent, wishy-washy, or emo- 
tional, we can make the small 
child understand by our very way 
of saying plain, unimbellished 
“No” that things fall into categor- 
ies, those things you may do, and 
those you may not. 

Furthermore, we can put over 
the idea that the code is objec- 
tive, something beyond arbitrary 
caprice. We can show even a tiny 
shaver that it isn’t a matter of 
eatching mom in a good mood, and 
dad after he’s had a full meal. 
Certain things remain wrong, oth- 
ers right, regardless of the state 
of mother’s nerves or daddy’s di- 
gestion. 


Obviously then, they also remain 
either right or wrong, regardless 
of the judgments of neighbors, or 
the dicta of society, so when baby 
Tommie grows up to the school 
boy stage and wants a space suit 
like Billie Jones’, we can explain: 
“Now darling, just because Billie 
has a space suit doesn’t prove you 
have to have one too.” And when 
Tommie argues: “Oh mom, why 
can't I go to that movie? Billie’s 
mother lets him,” we can point 
out that Billie’s mother allowing 
him to go some place or to do 
something isn’t a valid reason for 
us to go or do the same. We must 
decide on what we think is right 
about the matter. 


If we succeed in teaching our 
children this concept of a definite 
code, then we are giving them the 
only kind of security that counts. 
It will enable them to stand fast 
on an island of sanity in a world 
buffeted by the gusts of mad and 
evil ideologies and by vicious 
modes and corrupt practices. 


Naturally and obviously, a child 
deprived of this teaching will, 
once he is out of sight of parents, 
either gravitate to the line of 
least resistance and Jet “I wanna” 
determine his actions, or else, 


wavering and uncertain, he will 
fall victim to anybody with domi- 
nant will who happens along. 

As one moder writer has put 
it: “Unless a man stand for some- 
. thing, he will fall for anything.” 
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A Short Story 


Uncle Ogden 


Wanda von Kettler 


jt was really a beautiful baby 

that lay in Ogden’s arms—so 
pink and round and cuddly. But 
what on earth was Ogden to do 
with a baby? 


He re-read the note in his awk- 
wardly extended left hand, then 
looked down helplessly again at 
the wide-awake piece of humanity 
that snuggled closely and comfort- 
ably to him. 


Supposing Sylvia’s four-year old 
twins did have the measles—was- 
n't he, Sylvia’s brother, a respect- 
ed and confirmed member of New 
York’s most exclusive bachelor 
club? Members of said club were 
not intended for nurse maids. Syl- 
via could have sent this youngest 
‘ offspring to some woman friend— 
to some nursing home—to some 
place-or-other till the twins got 
over being contageous. He glanced 
at the watch on his wrist. 

“Seven fifty-five,” he murmured, 
then looked down at his funny 
pink-and-white bundle, “—and you 
here. Well I'll be cooked!” 

Ogden had always prided him- 
self on the comfortable, East Six- 
ty-fifth street apartment in which 


he now stood so decidedly uncom- 
fortable. It was exclusively a man’s 
apartment. From the warm pipe 
now resting on the thick, bronze 
ashtray to the massive leather 
chair before the open fire—it was 
all intended for bachelor content. 


Yet the baby showed no signs 
of feeling misplaced. It wriggled 
its pug nose and cooed amiably at 
the button on its uncle’s soft, dark 
smoking-jacket. Its big, blue eyes 
gazed contentedly into its uncle’s 
own of the same hue. It possessed 
all the calm and self-assurance of 
an oft-invited guest, and seeming- 
ly regretted not at all its intru- 
sion on a gentleman’s eight-o’clock 
poker date at the Carlton Club. 


Ogden turned to the note for 
the third time. 

“Remember, Oggie dear,” he 
read aloud, painfully emphasizing 
each word, “that little Charle- 
magne is only six months old. Give 
him no more cigarettes than you'd 
smoke yourself; give him no 
more—” 

“Oggie” grunted, then looked 
about. He spotted a nearby brown- 
wicker waste-basket, so placed tha 
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baby in that. Then he rang the 
buzzer that connected with the 
porters desk in the apartment 
hotel lobby. 


“Henry,” he said, as a dusky 
and blue-capped head, two mom- 
ents later, was poked around the 
side of the door, “when the lady 
brought this infant . . . did she 
bring it in a—in a watchamacallit 
—a perambu—” 

“No suh!” interrupted Henry, 
permitting the rest of his blue-uni- 
formed personage to enter the 
room. “No suh! She jus’ done 
bought de chile in huh ahms, ac- 
companied by a satchel an’ de 
epistle.” 

“Then it’s used to going around 
without rollers,” commented Og- 
den doggedly. “Better be—I’m 
taking nobody’s young one out 
under the arc-lights in a push-cart 
tonight.” 

Henry stared. 


“Y’all don’t mean tuh say, suh,” 
he spoke with disbelief, “y’all don’t 
mean tuh say you gwine take dat 
chile out in dis heah cole night 
atmospheah—” 

“Unless,” Ogden put in with the 
trace of a smile, “you'd like me 
to leave him with you.” 

“No suh!” And the porter, turn- 
ing, made a B-line for the elevator 
at the opposite end of the hall. 

Alone with his new charge 
again, Ogden raised a hand to 
his head and dramatically clutched 
his dark, waving locks. 


“Ye Gods,” he groaned, “so it’s 
come to this!) Ogden Forrest plays 
poker with his right hand, juggles 
an infant with his left—” 


His soliloquy was interrupted by 
a gentle whimper, followed by a 
prolonged howl from the direc- 
tion of the waste-basket. Ogden 
advanced to the basket, clutched 
the child by its dress about five 
inches below the back of the neck, 
looked at his watch, then gazed 
vacantly into space. 


“Eight-ten,” he mused aloud, 
then looked down at the bundle 
in his right hand. “Charlemagne, 
old schooner, d’ya play poker?” 

It had never occurred to Ogden 
that, under the circumstances, he 
might stay home. Evenings, all 
evenings, were supposed to be 
spent at the club. And because of 
his convictions along this line, two 
classes of men constantly received 
Ogden Forrest’s sympathies: Those 
who were bound around by the 
bonds of matrimony, and couldn’t 
conveniently visit their respective 
clubs more than one or two even- 
ings a week; and those who were 
single and failed to appreciate 
their blessings. 


Now the perfect way to waste 
a good evening, according to Og- 
den, was to spend it in the com- 
pany of a woman-—regardless of 
how fascinating the woman might 
be! And practically never, of his 
own free will, had he “wasted” an 
evening that way. 
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Old friends declared that, 
strangely, “Og” had always been 
addicted to somewhat romantic 
literature. But beyond that—(they 
shook their heads—some_ triumph- 
antly, some sadly) no, nothing 
could be proved against him. 


“Og” supplimented their state- 
ments by declaring that a woman 
is a mighty fine creature between 
the covers of a book, but perched 
on the arm of a man’s chair, or 
wiggling her finger through the 
button hole of his lapel—good 
day! 

Sylvia had asked him several 
times during past months if he 
didn’t think twenty-eight a good 
marrying age. She openly declared 
that she wanted her brother “set- 
tled.” Both Sylvia and Tom, how- 
ever— good old brother-in-law 
though Tom was—grated on Og- 
den. They everlastingly talked 
“home-life,” and Sylvia inevitably 
chanted, “If there were just some 
way to make you the least bit 
domestic,” for which friend-brother 
always rewarded her with the 
statement that he envied Tom not 
at all. 

So, of course, to Ogden’s apart- 
ment was no place to send a baby. 
Sylvia should have known that! 
Even her written statement to the 
effect that, on the morrow, she’d 
make other arrangements, didn’t 
make things right tonight! Ogden 
reflected thusly as he placed Char- 
lemagne on the floor and rolled 
him into a blanket. 


{n the club lobby, the infant— 
with a pint bottle of milk and half- 
a-dozen bananas—was passed over 
the check-room counter, where a 
wild-eyed boy was finally con- 
vinced — with the aid of a two-dol- 
lar bill—that babies are as check- 
able as derbies. 


But that evening’s poker game 
resulted in no sweet memories for 
Ogden. He reviewed in agony, 
when once again within the walls 
of his apartment, the little scene 
that had sped him home before 
his usual time. 


Up the stairs into the card-room 
had dashed the wild-eyed check- 
boy, holding at arm’s length the 
terrible infant—shrieking its lungs 
out. The boy had headed straight 
for Ogden and had thrust the howl- 
ing child into his hands. 

“Here,” he had shouted desper- 
ately, “here’s your two dollars an’ 
your fambly. I’m rentin’ no stalls 
to caliopes—” 

Ogden had waited no longer. 
Through a haze he had seen the 
faces of his friends and had heard 
their shouts. A moment later he 
was in the street and headed for 
home. 


But even in the apartment, be- 
fore the warm coals of the fire, 
the miserable baby continued to 
yell. As if it hadn’t caused enough 
trouble and embarrassment at the 
club! Good grief, what would the 
man above and the man below, 
and the fellow across the hall think 
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of it alll 
think! 


Clutching the baby tightly to 
him, Ogden seated himself in the 
big chair facing the open fire. He 
began swaying forward and _ back- 
ward, And yes—even he knew one 
Jullaby . . . “Hu—sh a—bye, Ba—” 

The faint suggestion of melody, 
however, suddenly ceased; Ogden 
kicked off a shoe and hurled it 
at the grinning portrait of a pal 
on the mantel-piece. All of which 
gave the infant new courage and 
it shrieked like a sinner getting 
religion. 

A tap sounded on the door, and 
Henry once again peered within. 

“Ya’all best see ‘bout havin’ dat 
baby fixed,” he exclaimed as Og- 
den squirmed around in his chair. 
“Dat chile sho ain’t well some- 
whe’h. He yellin’ like he done eat 
a pin—” 

The next little cry was sharp 
and piercing, and it clutched pain- 
fully at something in the vicinity 
of Ogden’s heart. Ogden jumped 
up suddenly to pace the floor. 

“Henry,” he shouted, “call a 
doctor! Tell him there’s an awful 
illness. Tell him—oh—tell him any- 
thing but tell him to come!” 

Henry, after calling the down- 
stairs desk with the spluttered re- 
quest that a doctor be summoned, 
turned to Ogden and his charge 
with arms extended. 

_ “Yall best let me take lil’ Char- 
lotte Russe,” he babbled, “while 


What would they 


y'all phone his mammy. Y'all best 
tell her come see huh chile fore 
it give off its las’ yell—” 

But the forthcoming “yell” was 
so strenuous and shrieking that 
Ogden pressed the baby closer to 
him, while beads of perspiration 
burst out upon his forehead. Hen- 
ry, however, stayed faithfully by, 
heatedly parading step by step till 
the welcome arrival of a white- 
haired doctor and a trim little 
nurse. 

The trim little nurse looked 
about her somewhat quizzically. 
She seemed to be looking for some- 
one else. 

“Measles,” Ogden told her fool- 
ishly, as he released the small one 
to her arms. “That is—a—the twins 
and measles—” 

She looked at him with pity 
and wonder. Poor fellow, he seem- 
ed to suffer so over his baby’s 
illness. 


“Then it’s mother isn’t here?” 
she began‘to question. 

“Oh yes she is!” came a voice 
from the hall, followed by the 
appearance of Sylvia’s fluffy head 
and person in the open doorway. 
Then, seeing the doctor, the nurse, 
the general commotion around her 
child: “Why —what’s happened? 
Oh, my baby! Give me my baby! 
Charlemagne!” 

Tom had followed his wife into 
the room and now stood helplessly 
staring at the excited family be- 
fore him: But no one paid the 
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least attention to him. He didn't 
seem to belong. 

The little nurse, still retaining 
possession of the infant, looked 
kindly at Sylvia. 

“Your husband,” she told her, 
“has been quite worried. But real- 
ly—” 

“T tell you dat baby done eat 
a pin!” shrieked Henry who, dur- 
ing the past few minutes, had be- 
gun to feel his importance lessen- 
ing. “I tell you—” 

Sylvia screamed, fell back into 
the leather chair. 

“This baby has colic,” spoke 
the jittle nurse calmly. “Pure, un- 
adulterated colic.” And, despite 
the confusion of the moment, Og- 
den, standing close by, noticed 
how tenderly she held the infant 
to her. 

“Precisely,” the doctor was 
speaking now. “Pure, unadulter- 
ated colic. A bad case—but noth- 
ing worse. Now if the little lady 
will sit up and_ control her 
nerves...” His attention was de- 
voted to Sylvia. “That’s the way 
. . . We say it’s nothing worse 
than colic. The little fellow’s un- 
doubtedly been exposed to the 
cold night air.” 

“Oh, but he hasn’t,” Sylvia told 
him. “He arrived in a closed car. 
He’s never out at—” 

“Oh yassum,” interrupted Henry. 
“He sho’ gallivanted on dis oc- 
casion. Mistah Forrest heah—” Be- 
fore completing his words, how- 
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ever, Henry found himself on the 
outside of the now-closed door and 
wondered why. 


The doctor had departed, leav- 
ing his white-capped aid to give 
what little assistance might remain 
necessary. 

Peace was now restored. 

Sylvia’s baby, wrapped in warm 
blankets and with the taste of 
soothing syrup still on its lips, cud- 
dled in its mother’s arms and slept. 

Tom approached the little nurse. 

“1,” he told her haughtily, “am 
the father of Charlemagne ” 

Ogden assured her that he, O. 
Forrest, was just an uncle with 
no immediate family ties whatso- 
ever. 

Nurse Joan grinned. 

The moment’s merriment, how- 
ever, was halted when Ogden, 
overhearing Sylvia’s plans to de- 
part for home at sun-up — with 
Charlemagne — whirled about in 
protest. (Sylvia and Tom, it seem- 
ed, had blithly come prepared to 
spend the night as Ogden’s guests.) 

Said Ogden, “You can’t take that 
baby home. You know you can't! 
You'll need to make other arrange- 
ments! You've forgotten thq@ 
measles!” 

Sylvia looked at her brother, 
then grinned broadly at Tom. 

“Oggie dear,” she said, “one 
thousand pardons—we have no 
measles. The twins, ‘tucked in’ two 
hours ago by Mammy-Lou, are 
well and thriving. But I did so 
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want to domesticaie you that I 
brought you the baby—just for one 
night. Though you notice,” she 
added, “that Tom and I planned 
to be here, too, after the first few 
hours. And we didn’t know,” she 
put in archly, “that you'd feed our 
darling pins . . . Poor little Char- 
lemagne,” Sylvia began crooning 
to her child, “you’ve such a funny 


Illness is a great leveler. At its touch, the artificial dis- ~ 
tinctions of society vanish away. People in a hospital are just 


people.—Max Thorek. 


uncle, Will he ever show signs of - 
being slightly normal?” 

But Ogden failed to hear the 
last of her words. He’d turned to 
the nurse . . . was already saying: 

“What these people need is a 
good strong cup of coffee. Let’s 
you and I slip out, Miss Joan, and 
send some up—then find a nice... 
quiet place . . . to chat.” 
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“It’s Ed’s voice again. 
Gave me another driving lesson!” 
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Easy Lessons in Child Psychology 


Parents’ Helpers 


W. A. Guppy 


[VE bent over backwards to teach 
my child to tell the truth, but he 
lies. 

Maybe you taught him to lie. 

No, don’t get me wrong. I don’t 
mean that you deliberately set out 
to make your boy a liar. But I do 
mean that this could have been ac- 
complished as an unconscious by- 
product of your zealous efforts to 
make him honest. The phrase 
“bent over backwards” indicates 
the route whereby your child may 
have slid into deceit. 

A lot of things can make a child 
lie. Because, you see, no child lies 
for the sake of lying. He lies for a 
reason. 

One thing I want to make clear 
right now: deceit is not an inherent 
trait; it is an acquired one. 

A couple of preliminary con- 
siderations, and then shall 
plunge into the specific problem 
you have presented. 

For the purpose of this column 
let’s define lie: a verbal statement 
contrary to fact formulated to gain 
a desired end or escape a feared 
consequence, 

Thence it follows that many of 


the so-called “lies” of children are: 
not lies at all. The youngster may 
simply misinterpret reality because 
of his inexperience; for example, 
the five-year old gravely informs 
you that a black-and-yellow giraffe 
swallowed the cherries in the back- 
yard. Or he may mistake his own 
vivid imaginings for unadulterated 
truth; this is the four-year old who 
tearfully relates that Red Riding 
Hood’s big black wolf just ate him 


Questions, 


Please 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Sister M. 
Dominic and Mr. W. A. Guppy 
conduct this child psychology 
column in The Family Digest. 
They invite questions of gen- 
eral interest and will answer 
them in these pages. Sister is 
a member of the American 


Psychological Association and 
clinical psychologist at the 
Psychological Service Center, 


Seattle University, Washington. 
Mr. Guppy is assistant director 
at the Center and is also a 
member of the A.P.A. Direct 
your questions to the authors 
in care of The Family Digest, 
Huntington, Indiana. 
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up. For adults to get excited over 
fabrications of this sort would be 
ridiculous. 

From the detailed description 
given in your letter, however, your 
child’s lies are not compounded of 
the inexperience - fantasy types. 
They are deceitful lies. 


‘I Didn’t Do It’ 


Childhood living develops by 
varied routes. Where parents are 
seriously striving to inculcate hon- 
esty, they may take one of the 
common tracks which runs along 
an erroneous concept of justice. 
In this case the parents intend to 
be just but fail to realize the psy- 
chological impact of their methods 
on the child. 


This can best be illustrated by 
an example. 


A beautiful vase decorates the 
table. Five-year old Bobby has 
been thoroughly and clearly warn- 
ed not to touch that vase. Mother 
walks in to discover the vase shat- 
tered on the floor. Definitely, she 
knows who did it. She and Bobby 
were the only persons in the house; 
the vase was too securely fixed to 
have fallen; therefore, Bobby must 
have broken the vase. 


Mother calls Bobby. 
break the vase?” 


“No.” 


“Did you 


Objectively, Bobby lied. 


Recognizing a deliberate lie 
Mother becomes frightened. She 
makes a quick decision: 


“I am go- 
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ing to be very just by giving my 
boy a good chance to come clean.” 
So she says, “The important thing 
is not that you have disobeyed mé, 
Bobby, nor that you have broken 
the vase. The important thing is 
that you have lied. We'll make a 
bargain: admit you have lied and 
I won't punish you.’ 


Bobby looks straight into her 
eyes and lies, “I didn’t do it.” 

Regardless of the further oppor- 
tunities Mother provides him fbr 
making a clean breast of it, regard- 
less of how angry Mother gets, 
Bobby refuses to admit that he is 
lying. He repeats stubbornly, “I 
didn’t do it.” 

Why? Because the boy had tak- 
en a stand. Like an adult, once he 
had adopted a position he loses 
face if he breaks down. Conse- 
quently, Mother’s proffered bar- 
gain has no appeal for Bobby. On 
the one hand, punishment; on the 
other, he loses face and gets par- 
ental disapproval in the bargain. 
He prefers’ the former. Physical 
pain is always easier to bear than 
loss of love. While his child- 
strength lasts Bobby will maintain 
his position: “I didn’t do it.” 


Don’t Back Down 


What, then, should Mother do 
when her child lies? 

First of all, when a parent knows 
that a child has done wrong there 
is absolutely no sense confronting 
the youngster with the evidence 
and asking, “Did you do it?” Of 
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‘course he did it. If you had previ- 
ously clearly told him that punish- 
‘ment would follow this particular 
act, then punish him for it. 

Secondly, don’t try to force an 
-admission that he lied. Psycholog- 
ically, the lying pattern is thereby 
reinforced. 

Mother’s best procedure with 
Bobby would have been, “You 
broke the vase and therefore you 
must be punished.” Instead of the 
unhappy sequence: wrong-doing, 
discovery, apprehension, question- 
_ing, defense, and lie, arguing, lie, 
pleading, lie, anger, lie, Bobby’s 
mother could have established this 


pattern: wrong-doing, discovery, 
apprehension, punishment .. . 
“period.” 


In connection with children’s 
lying, a distinction frequently over- 
looked by parents may be consid- 
ered. Sometimes a child lies, not 
to escape punishment nor because 
he thinks his parents are mean, but 
because he feels ashamed. For ex- 
ample, Johnny is in process of 
toilet-training. Accidently he wets 
on the floor. Solemnly he blames 
the round little puddle on the dog 
—in fact, youngsters have been 
known to blame it onto Grandma. 
In this case, Johnny was just too 
ashamed to admit the awful truth. 
Parents should treat the repentant 
child with more gentleness and 
kindness than the defiant “little 
liar.” For instance, the youngster 
‘who steals pocket-money to buy 
toys for his friends, and then lies 
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about it, lies to gain his own ends. 

He wants to escape punishment. 
How to distinguish? 


In a given situation a parent 
may ask himself, “Was a punish- 
ment attached to Tommy’s~ mid- 
deed?” If so, the child may be 
lying to avoid the consequences. 
Anyhow, no wise parent punishes 
a child for wetting on the floor; 
therefore, no youngster should 
have to lie himself out of it. A 
reduction in the number of the sit- 
uations from whence lying inevit- 
ably develops is good child psy- 
chology. 

Finally, a young child does not 
ordinarily comprehend the concept 
lie. Adults smoothly verbalize, 
“A lie is a statement contrary to 
reality.” Philosophically correct— 
but how philosophical is a seven- 
year old boy? The idea of wrong- 
doing develops gradually in a 
child. He doesn’t hit the age of 
reason with a bang. He doesn’t 
wake up on his seventh birthday 
with the Summa of St. Thomas 
Aquinas electrically engraved on 
his brain. Be patient. Give good 
example, consistently. Your love 
and understanding, with the grace 
of God, will accomplish the rest. 


Sometimes I wonder who gets 
punished most, my child or me? 


Judging from your letter, you 
do. 

Let’s review briefly the develop- 
ment of the situation you describe. 


Your little boy deliberately dis- 
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obeys; he must be punished. He 
had been forewarned of the conse- 
quences. Nevertheless, to make 
the point perfectly clear you ex- 
plain, “I told you what to do, 
Dicky; you refused to do it; there- 
fore, I am going to punish you.” 
Dicky reacts by screaming, jump- 
ing up and down, crying, and 
stamping his feet. In other words, 
he makes a_ perfectly horrible 
scene. But you are not going to 
lose control of the situation right 
after you have issued an ultimat- 
um, so you unmistakably assert 
your authority. Dicky retaliates by 
refusing to recognize your author- 
ity. Despite your intentions, you 
get angry. Boiling mad. You 
spank Dicky and pack him off to 
his room. The question is: who 
wonP 

Dicky won. 

A child sent to his room suffers 


less than a parent who feels he has 
failed. You were troubled, upset, 
and worried over the inadequacy ° 
of your methods. And the child 
with his quick sensitivity probably 
guessed how you felt. 

Next time Dicky is confronted 
with punishment he will re-enact a 
worse scene—or, from his point of 
view, a better one. When ulti- 
mately he has been dismissed to 
his room he enjoys his little tri- 
umph: “I hurt Dad worse than 
he hurt me because he feels angry 
and upset.” Dicky is right. Physi- 
cal punishment involves less suffer- 
ing than psychological pain; the 
child was spanked, but he rejected 
his Dad. 

The difficulty could be avoided 
in two ways: Don’t provide the 
child with an opportunity to argue 
and fuss; when you, yourself, are 
upset, don’t punish the child. 


Not Quite 
We may and sometimes must conceal the truth. We may 
do this in two ways, neither of which is lying. We may employ 
double-meaning answers or equivocation. And we may employ 


reservation. 
ceive another. 


But in either case we should not intend to de- 
We intend only to conceal truth, We may 


use these methods only when we have a just reason and there 
is no other way of hiding the truth. We may not use them 
when our questioner has a right to the answer that reveals the 
truth. We all could multiply endless examples of equivoca- 


tion and mental reservation. 


They are not sins and need 


not be confessed. But they are vastly different from injurious 
lies of convenience we tell—Hugh Calkins, 0.S.M. 
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Left Alone 


Pre-School Youngsters 


Blanche Campbell 


T isn’t the pleasantest experience 
’ in the world for your second son 
to watch his older brother march- 
ing off to school for the first time, 
leaving what has been their play 
time disrupted. You can’t blame 
small brother or sister for not 
knowing what to do with them- 
selves in those first trying weeks. 


The wise mother will help her 
child adjust to new playing rou- 
tine. She will see the older child’s 
attitude toward his younger broth- 
ers and sisters is not one of super- 
iority, but one of comradeship and 
brotherly affection. Let some of 
their play be directed toward play- 
ing school, with the beginner show- 
ing the pre-schoolers what they do 
in school, how to behave properly, 
some of the games he has learned. 


Those first few weeks of playing 
alone are the hardest. Here the 
mother should find something for 
the pre-school youngster to do. 

The active boy likes to do things 
with his hands. One mother of a 
boy whose brother had just start- 
ed to school went through the 
kitchen cupboards and gathered up 


all of the kitchen gadgets that she 
wasn’t using. One by one she gave 
these to her four-year-old, along 
with a small hammer, and a screw 
driver. 


He was so busy taking gadgets 
apart that he had no time to be 
lonesome, 


Little girls may prefer scraps of 
material to sew, paper cut outs or 
paint sets. 

One tot, left alone at home, 
seemed to envy her brothers and 
sisters their school lunches packed 
in their shiny, new lunch boxes. 
Her mother bought her one just 
like her older brother and sisters, 
and packed a lunch in it when 
she packed the other children’s 
lunches. Then she and her mother 
ate their lunch out under a big 
shade tree in the yard, and “play- 
ed” that they were at school. 
When the days grew cold they ate 
their lunches in the kitchen. 


What makes one child happy 
may bore another. But if you 
know your child it is not hard to 
keep that pre-school youngster con- 
tented , 
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Church’s Great Troop 


Role of the Brothers 


Br. Franciscus Willett, C.S.C. 


“THE 1954 edition of the Catholic 

Directory showed the number 
of Brothers in the United States to 
be 8,691, the most there have ever 
been. That represents an increase 
of over 700 for the previous year, 
showing a healthy growth. Yet 
this number is pitifully small in 
comparison to the number of 
Brothers who could be used, and 
in relation to the number who 
would find happiness and holiness 
in the life of a Brother. 


Distinct Vocation 


Just in case there should be any 
Catholic still not knowing what a 
Brother is, it would be well to say 
that he is a man dedicated to God 
by the vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience, in a_ society ap- 
proved by the Church. He is not 
a priest. He is not on a step to- 
wards the priesthood. His is a 
separate and distinct vocation. 
That vocation is the pursuit of 
perfection for the love of God. He 
is said to live in a state of per- 
fection, for he is assured of reach- 
ing his goal if he follows his rule, 
which marks out for him the will 
of God at each moment. Not even 


the diocesan priest can be so sure 
of God’s will in his behalf. 


The number of young men who 
desire perfection yet feel no de- 
sire nor attraction for the priest- 
hood must be very great. We need 
only take a look at the 150,000 
religious Sisters to guess that there 
are thousands upon thousands of 
latent vocations to the Brother- 
hood, only waiting for proper edu- 
cation and information. 


Brothers are found in every 
type of activity. They teach in 
grade schools, high schools, and 
colleges. They care for the sick. 
They cook, farm, do office work, 
print magazines, keep books — 
just about: anything you could 
imagine. Some Brothers are in re- 
ligious societies in which there are 
only Brothers. Others are associ- 
ated with priests in monasteries 
and other religious houses. 


Most bishops realize the need 
of more Brothers in education, 
mindful of the admonition of Pius 
XI that boys and girls, especially 
in their teens, are best educated 
in separate schools. Men, especi- 
ally religious men, have much to 
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ROLE OF THE BROTHERS 


offer the teen-age boy. This does 
not restrict the usefulness of the 
Brother to high school, for he has 
been found remarkably successful 
in grade schools and _ colleges. 
Wonderful work is being done by 
Brothers in operating delinquent 
homes and homes for underprivi- 
leged boys. Probably no other 
greup could do this job as well. 
More are needed. 


Brothers Needed 


* Monasteries are clamoring for 
more Brothers to help carry on the 
work of the establishment. As 
priests have come to understand 
and appreciate more the vocation 
of the Brother and _ his exalted 
state, young men have been more 
willing and ready to answer that 
vocation. Their contribution is 
very great, both materially and 
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spiritually. 
are needed. 

The life of the Brother, then, 
fills a deep need in Catholicism 
for men who desire a sure way 
of perfection, an intimate union 
with God. The potential number 
of Brothers from this point of view 
is multitude. The Brother further 
makes possible the full educational 
program of the Popes. In an age 
when vocations to Sisterhoods are 
reaching the’ maximum, it is be- 
coming more necessary to push 
vocations to religious men in order 
to staff our schools. 

More Brothers are needed, then, 
for monasteries, schools, missions, 
social work. As more Brothers be- 
come available, no doubt whole 
new vistas will open out for new 
works. The Brothers are a great 
fighting troop in God’s army. 


Thousands ‘of others 


In September 


Joy month of laughing fields, measures of harvest yields, 


in September. 


See time forgotten long, graneries in gladsome 


song; how can the world be wrong—in September? 


School bells, they ring once more, urging to wisdom’s door, 


in September. 


Lads, then, and lassies, too, find life forever 


new, just as we used to do—in September. 


Summer shall ring its chime; yester become in time, in Sep- 
tember. Autumn is bright array, hail now its natal day! Beauty 


is on it way in September. 


Toil on in happiness, faint not, with souls to bless, in Sep- 


tember. 


Life holds to you its key, doors still will ope to thee, 


new joys shall welcome be—in September.—Charles Elbert 
Whelan quoted in Friendly Chat. 
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Terry Brennan 
of Notre Dame 


Dave Warner 


DONT be fooled by the boyish 
look of Terry Brennan, Notre 
Dame’s football coach. 


a He’s young all right, only 25. 
But he’s poised beyond his years. 


Notre Dame reached out and 
chose him, one of her sons, to be 
her leading man following Frank 
Leahy’s resignation. Terry knows 
what an honor that is. 


“And now for ten Saturdays this 
fall:-he will be leading boys, some 
almost as old as he, on football 
fields around the nation. He will 
be trying to measure up to the 
confidence Notre Dame placed in 
him. 

‘Will he succeed? 


Well, Terence Patrick Brennan 
is a young man of rare determina- 
tion.. When he sets out to do 
something, he usually completes 
the job. 


And from all indications he is a 
young man with a football brain 
though he is now coaching his 
first college team. 


For example, if you should be 


watching Notre Dame play this 
fall either in the flesh or on tele- 
vision, don’t be surprised if Bren- 
nan comes up with some tricky 
football. 


Last spring this observer watch- 
ed Brennan’s varsity defeat a team 
of former Notre Dame stars. On 
the first scrimmage play of the 
game, Brennan had his quarter- 
back, Ralph Guglielmi, pass from 
behind his own goal line. 


Percentage Football 


Another time during that game, 
standing over the center in T-for- 
mation style as if to take the cus- 
tomary handoff, Guglielmi let the 
ball be passed between his legs to 
Don Schaefer, who threw a pass. 


These are just some of the re- 
sults of Brennan’s planning. He’s 
always trying to get the most uso 
out of his players. For instance, 
there is Schaefer, the lad just de- 
scribed as throwing the pass. 


By rights, Schaefer is a quarter- 
back and pretty good one. But ho 
is not good enough to beat Gugliel- 
mi out of a job. But Brennan 
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knew that Schaefer could! run al- 
most as well as pass. He didn’t 
want such a valuable back wasting 
away on the bench. 


So Terry made a halfback out 
of Schaefer. And now he has two 
dangerous passers in the same 
backfield at the same time. 


_In other words, Brennan will be 
‘expected to play a lot of percen- 
tage football this fall. 


Typical Terry 


Nobody knows you better than 
your former classmate. Listen to 
one of Terry’s former classmates, 
Joey Archibald. 


“I first met Terry in Frank 
O’Malley’s Freshman English class 
at Notre Dame. We sat next to 
each other. He had just turned 
17. Same Terry, a modest, real 
likeable guy. He wasn’t trying to 
fake. anybody in the classroom, 
particularly the professor. On the 
other hand, he wasn’t’ the eager- 
beaver type. The guy wanted to 
learn, but he went about it in a 
methodically cool way. Typical 
Terry even then. 

“He’s a very versatile fellow. 
Hits the piano fairly well, likes 
community singing and does a very 
mean and very authentic Irish jig. 
Terrific memory for first and last 
names, addresses and associations 
(Didn’t we meet at such-and-such 
a place five years ago?) 

Anyone, playing under Brennan, 
soon will learn that Notre Dame’s 


new gridmaster does not dodge 
issues. He's firm, though not un- 
compromising, in his convictions. 
He has, as his Irish parents like to 
point out, “a mind of his own.” 


Brennan illustrated this quality 
early in life. His parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin Joseph Brennan of 
Milwaukee, had christened their 
boy Terence Aloysius Brennan. 
City Hall records list him as Ter- 
ence Michael. At confirmation, 
Terry settled the confusion by 
changing his name to Terence Pat- 
rick, the name by which he is now 
known. 


Another example of Brennan’s, 
making his own decisions, is his 
choice of assistant coaches. Frank 
Leahy, the resigned Notre Dame 
coach, had expressed the hope 
that Brennan would retain all of 
his assistants. 

Brennan weighed the situation 
carefully. He retained two of 
Leahy’s six aides, appointed four 
others of his own choice. 

This move was not calculated 
solely out of disregard for the wish- 
es of Leahy, under whose coaching 
Brennan became an All-American 
halfback. Brennan has high re- 
spect for the great coach. But he 
also has high respect for his own 
judgment in selecting his own as- 
sistants. 

Still another example. A few 
week before Brennan was appoint- 
ed to the Notre Dame job, Mar- 
quette, located in his hometown, 
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had offered him the head coaching 
position. 

Brennan said he might be inter- 
ested if he could name his own as- 
sistants. Marquette said, “Not a 
chance.” 

Brennan said, “Not interested.” 

Why He Was Chosen 


Ask the Rev. Edmund P. Joyce, 
moderator of athletics at Notre 
Dame, how such an_ unusually 
young man came to be selected 
for one of the biggest jobs in 
sports, and you will get a direct 
answer. 

“True enough, Brennan is very 
young, but he possesses all the 
qualities that we like to find in a 
Notre Dame coach,” Father Joyce 
explains. 

“Chief among these are his ex- 
cellent moral character, his proven 
intelligence, his inspirational quali- 
ties as a leader, his genuine inter- 
est.in boys, his exceptional coach- 
ing ability, the unqualified recom- 
mendation of Frank Leahy and the 
fact that he is a Notre Dame alum- 
nus.” 

Though his first season as coach 
has not yet officially begun, Bren- 
nan already has known some of the 
pressure which Leahy described as 
“eating out a man’s insides.” 

‘Brennan was appointed to the 
job last Feb. 1. Almost immedi- 
ately,.the telephone in his modest 
South Bend, Ind., home became 
the major household item. 

There were calls from his fam- 
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ily, from relatives, from old friends, 
from well-wishers, from “band- 
wagon” friends, from newspaper- 
men, radio, newsreel, television 
men, from endorsement and glory 
seekers. 


His Family 


Some of the calls still jangle into 
late hours of the night to the dis- 
tress of Brennan’s wife, the former 
Mary Louise Kelley and their two 
children, Terence Kelley, three 
years, and Denise Marian, eight 
months. 


This, almost as much as playing 
the consistently toughest schedule 
in college football, is what a Notre 
Dame football coach must wrestle 
with when he takes the job. 


It has been correctly written 
that every game on a Notre Dame 
schedule is like a bowl game. 

The Irish play none but the 
best, and the best are almost al- 
ways at their extra-special peak 
for a Notre Dame game. A Notre 
Dame coach must, of necessity, 
dedicate his life to football. 

This condition prompted Earl 
Blaik, West Point’s coach, to pen 
this telegram to the wife of Leahy 
upon the latter’s resignation: 

“Congratulations, Floss, on a 
clear-cut victory over football, the 
mistress in Frank’s life.” 

How does Brennan, a youngster 
with no previous college coaching 
experience, feel about stepping 
into Leahy’s giant-sized oxfords? 
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“I welcome it,” he says, “be- 
cause I believe I have a good un- 
derstanding of athletes and their 
problems. By that I don’t want to 
give the impression that I know 
everything there is to know about 
kids, because I don't. 


“To keep pace with Notre Dame 
football, I will always be work- 
ing to improve these understand- 
ings. That goes whether the boy 
is an All-American halfback or a 
third-string center. 


“Once you get to know your 
kids, I’m of the firm opinion that 
ninety per cent of your coaching 
is done on the day of the game. 


“I want the players to realize I 
don’t think any one is perfect. If 
they make a mistake one second, 
I'll want them to realize there's 
fifty-nine minutes and fifty-nine 
seconds to correct or overcome it.” 


No indication in that thinking 
that Terry is overwhelmed by his 
elevation to coaching’s “hot spot,” 
is there? 


Notre Dame is still, to many 
fans, the only great football pow- 
er. Many of these fans have not 
seen any college campus, much less 
the beautiful campus which 
sprawls beneath the Golden Dome 
outside South Bend. But Notre 
Dame is still “their” school. And 
so, they keep tabs on a Notre 
Dame coach more than than they 
do on other college coaches. 


Brennan displayed the same 
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quiet confidence as a high school 
senior as he did when taking on 
the Notre Dame coaching job. 


It seems Terry had accompanied 
his father, a Milwaukee attorney. 
who once played for Marquette, 
to a Notre Dame game. As they 
watched, one big, bruising player 
after another was smashed to the 
turf. 


Star at Seventeen 


“Come on, the elder Brennan 
commanded to his young heir who 
was thinking of enrolling at Notre 
Dame, “we'll find another school 
where the players aren’t so big.” 


But Terry would have none of 
that. “Just give me a new right 
knee, and I'll take care of myself,” 
he said. 


He got the new knee—or, any- 
way, an operation that corrected’ 
an old high school injury—and be- 
gan his brilliant Notre Dame 
career as a halfback though he was 
only 17 years old and one of the 
lightest and smallest players on the 
squad. 


He was a regular on the varsity 
for four years, refusing to even 
give ground when many of tho 
“men” returned from service. 


Brennan was the “bread and 
butter” back of the team, the play- 
er whose play was called when 
the team desperately needed yard- 
age. He seldom failed to deliver. 


Though Terry has become Notre 
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Dame’s Golden Boy, his father has 
been dogged by il] luck in his re- 
lations with Notre Dame. 


As an end on the Marquette 
team in the early part of the cen- 
tury, the elder Brennan participat- 
ed in two games against Notre 
Dame, both games ending in ties. 
Marquette could have won one of 
those games but for a costly mis- 
take by Brennan. 


Later, when Terry reached what 
is regarded his peak performance 
as a Notre Dame player, the head 
of the Brennan household missed 
the spectacular play. He was 
standing outside the stadium wait- 
ing for tardy friends when the play 
occurred. 


It happened this way: Notre 
Dame was playing Army in 1947. 
Young Brennan gathered in the 
opening kickoff on his own three- 
yard line, scampered 97 yards for 
a touchdown without a hand being 
laid upon his freshly laundered 
uniform. But Brennan’s father 
missed the glorious moment, 

At Notre Dame, Brennan ex- 
celled in other things besides foot- 
ball. He won the school’s middle- 
weight boxing championship, was 
an honor student, majoring in phil- 
osophy, served on many student 
affairs committees, pole vaulted on 
the track team. 


When only 19 years old, he ap- 
peared on a radio network hook- 
up, debating a point in philosophy 
with the Rev. John Cavanaugh, 


former president of Notre Dame. 
This was no publicity ‘stunt. Bren- 
nan held his own in the discussion. 


Coached His School Champs 


Brennan, the coach, began to 
rocket into national fame soon aft- 
er graduation. He shunned pro- 
fessional football, instead took a 
job as coach of Mount Carmel 
High School in Chicago, rich 
spawning ground for Notre Dame 
football players. He was only 
twenty, too young even to sign his 
contract. 


But he was not too young to win 
the city football title three straight 
years, an unprecedented feat in 
Chicago high schoo] foctball. 

All the time he was doing that, 
he was studying at DePaul Univer- 
sity for his law degree, which he 
now has. 

Five of the players Brennan 
coached at Mount Carmel are now 
under his charge at Notre Dame. 
Included are the co-captains, Dan 
Shannon and Paul Matz. 

These players have so much re- 
spect for Brennan that one of them 
recently praised, “Brennan is the 
kind of coach for whom a player 
would run through a brick wall.” 

Terry early showed he wasn’t a 
quitter when he refused to take 
the advice of the Marquette High 
School freshmen football coach to - 
leave the rugged game of football 
to bigger boys. 

The tough little athlete, destined 
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for All-American fame, weighed 
only 120 pounds then. But he 
stuck it out. 


; Rough and Ready Kid 


Brennan was an active child. 
His mother recalls that he used to 
lose enough shoes and mittens to 
supply an orphanage. 


His father recalls: 


“Terry was always a rough and 
ready kid. Not troublesome but 
willing. If the kids found a rain- 
made pond big enough to go 
wading in, Terry would be the 
first to join the fun. Off would 
go the shoes, and nine times out 
of ten that would be the last we'd 
see of them. 


“The same would be true in the 
winter. Come the snowball fights, 
off would come the mittens. Mrs. 
Brennan often has said that if we 
had the money we spent on mit- 
tens and shees for Terry, we could 
yetire in huxury.” 


But Brennan’s father also says, 
“Terry can't miss. He’s always 
been a hard worker despite the 
fact sports and studies came easy 
to him. 

“He knows the Leahy system 
inside and out. He’s quick to size 
up a situation and he'll never ask 
anybody to do something he can’t 
do himself. 


“He’s my son, but I'll never quit 
being his severest critic. Our fam- 
ily is closely knit, and that’s one 
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reason why we all understand each 
other.” 


Terry is the baby of four Bren- 
nan boys. He also has two sisters. 
His brother Joe played high schocl 
football at Marquette. He is now 
a lawyer. 


Next among the lads is Jimmy 
who played football at Notre 
Dame. He, too, is a lawyer, mak- 
ing a uniquely named Jaw firm in 
Milwaukee of Brennan, Brennan 
and Brennan. If Terry decides to 
join them, it will be a lineup of 
four Brennans, 


Another brother, William, now 
Father Bill, is a missionary in the 
British Honduras. There are also 
two sisters, Kathleen and Eileen. 


The Brennan boosters ask why 
the fuss about Terry’s age. He’s 
poised beyond his years, they point 
out. Besides other great coaches 
started similarly big jobs at an 
early age. 


There was Knute Rockne start- 
ing to coach at Notre Dame at 
twenty-nine . . . Leahy starting at 
Boston College at the same age 
. .. Frank Carideo starting at 
University of Missouri at twenty- 
four, to name a few. 


What kind of record Brennan 
will etch as the nation’s youngest 
big time college football coach is 
another story. 


One thing is certain, Notre 
Dame or any other school never 
had a coach who will try harder. 
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Housewife’s Meditation 


Me and Martha 


Genevieve R. Angione 


ONE of these days I’m going to 

empty the baby’s bank, clean 
out the petty cash drawer and hie 
me off to a Cana Conference. 
They discuss matrimony (before 
it’s too late), as I understand it. 
After seventeen years of durance 
vile, I’m their girl! 


The Martha in the woodpile, 
that’s me. We have nine rooms in 
this house and eight of them could 
vanish for a week and I'd never 
miss them, just as long as the 
kitchen stayed put. It seems to 
me I don’t leave it for days. Wash 
and iron, cook and sew, that’s my 
routine. Except for human com- 


pany at meals and lazy George, the. 


cat, I might as well be a hermit. 
Only hermits didn’t work, did 
they? 

All this is the result of taking 
advice myself. 


From every direction—newspa- 
pers, radio, magazines, TV, den- 
tists, doctors, visiting nurses, 


school teachers, relatives and even 
from neighbor without a chick or 
a child—I’m constantly harped at 
to poke vitamins, eggs, milk, meat 
and vegetables into our offspring. 


This fuss is supposed to make 
them strong and tall and out-of- 
this-worldish. 


For themselves, the kids would 
as soon live on ice cream, pop, 
candybars and hot dogs, with a 
little potato salad once in a while. 
They might grow up runts but 
they'd be happy and there’s no de- 
nying that under their system I'd 
be a Mary once in a while, with 
time to read, to think and to im- 
prove myself, not to mention just 
settin’ and rockin’ on the front 
porch with my hands folded in my 
lap. 


Days Like This 


But, spineless creature that I am, 
they have “the right” foods shoved 
down their reluctant throats three 
times a day and grow like mons- 
ters. At fourteen the boy is nearly 
as tall as Daddy, the general pub- 
lic keeps mistaking the girls (10 
and 11) for 12-year-old twins and 
the baby could crash kindergart- 
en before her fourth birthday. 

Meantime, I have days like this 
—something they must overlook at 
Cana Conferences, since they are 
so popular, and definitely some- 
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thing that the priest who married 
me never bothered to mention. 
Wash and iron all day and then 
sit at the kitchen table half the 
night making skirts and blouses 
which I hope will fit the girls by 
the time I get them finished. 

A radio on the drainboard and a 
small emergency TV on top of the 
refrigerator keep me in contact 
with the outside world. If it wer- 
en’t summer, I’d feel like Admiral 
Byrd. He improved his mind, 
gathered scientific data and got 
something out of his solitary so- 
journ, didn’t he? Not me. 

Just how much do radio and TV 
commercials add to one’s store of 
knowledge, philosophy,  spiritual- 
ity? (I can’t follow the stories too 
well because the machine makes 
so much noise but they yell the 
commercials so nice and loud!) 


Let’s Try It 


“Don’t look for greener pas- 
tures,” Monsignor said last Sunday. 
I’m the type who listens to ser- 
mons, you’ve probably realized by 
now. “Don’t think you could 
change the world by taking a job 
or do big things if you could just 
transfer your responsibilities. Each 
one of us must tend to his own 
share of Our Father’s business.” 

In all honesty I must admit he 
didn’t advise locking mothers in 
the kitchen for a 20-year term. 
“Make the most of what you have 
and where you are at any given 
moment,” is the way he put it. 

Okay! Let’s try it. There’s that 
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snazzy-looking guy with the big 
smile and the pressed pants (Bless- 
ed Martin, please remind me to 
give Daddy’s best britches a go- 
ing over before I retire) trying to 
sell me—and you, too, if you're 
watching comfortably in your liv- 
ing-room—a new refrigerator. 

What? A new refrigerator? Our 
refrigerator, bub, is only two years 
old and your sponsor made it. 
What’s wrong with it, pray? Oh, 
if prayer was. only answered so 
quickly! He’s telling me. 

That beautiful box is as out-of- 
date as 1 am. It’s a real tintype, 
a has-been. It doesn’t defrost it- 
self. It doesn’t make cracked ice 
or ice water. The door is just to 
keep the cold inside. The shelves 
stay just where the engineers or- 
dered them. It only opens from 
one side. Worst of all, the entire 
personnel of Camp Dix could pa- 
rade past it and salute without the 
door opening by magic. If you 
want to open our box, partner, you 
pull the handle. 


Honestly, this is the worst. 
When I was baptized, nearly half 
a century ago, nobody ever dream- 
ed of a refrigerator like this one, 
let alone two in two years. 

In those days some city people 
had a zinc-lined oak contraption 
that held a piece of ice while it 
melted into a. pan beneath — and 
then onto the kitchen floor usually. 
Hundreds of thousands of “spring 
houses” all over the country never 
batted an eye at the new inven- 
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tion. Vine-covered, gloomy and 
oh, so wonderfully cooled by the 
constantly running springs of wat- 
er, it didn’t seem possible that any- 
thing could be better. I wonder 
if it really is? At least you had a 
nice walk out into the yard as you 
fetched and carried the milk and 
butter. 

But this isn’t “making the most 
of what you have.” This is nostal- 
gic, if you like fancy words, or 
just plain singing the blues. What's 
-bad. about this new deal? 

Well, all this talk is what adver- 
tisers call “creating a desire” and 
what Mother Church wisely lists 
as envy. Day-.in and day out, 
night new and night ending, by 
every device known to mankind, 
somebody is trying to make all of 
us unhappy enough about what we 
have to get another, newer one. 
And the things all cost money—lots 
of it. ae 

Through the mail, by telephone, 
at the door, in the store, every 
third member of the human race 
seems to have plunder in his/her 
eye and the eye, if you don’t mind, 
seems to have an X-ray attachment 
so that the owner thereof can fig- 
ure your bundle down to the last 
farthing and make a three-act pitch 
for it. 

Only at church do you ever hear 
one word about being contented 
with what you have, not lusting 
after your neighbor's car or his 
wife’s fur coat. They still get 
along with the same seven Sacra- 
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ments, too. The Mass is the same. 
You hear the same Gospels; Bene- 
diction is as lovely as ever. Just 
think, too, how long Forty Hours 
and First Friday devotions have 
served us all so well. 

All right, so the pastor wants 
money,. too. Not for some new 
model of the same thing; not for 
an improvement over what he 
“sold” you twenty years ago or 
last week; not so that he can re- 
tire to Florida; not so the Sisters 
can run off to Reno to change 
their names. 

Just give him a little more mon- 
ey and he'll stop talking about it, 
too. You'll see new paint on the 
school rooms, a new rug on the 
altar, the organ will sound better, 
the coal dealer will get his past- 
due share and a big payment will 
be lopped off the comparatively 
small mortgage that the good souls 
who went before us, God bless 
them, left us to finish. 


One Thing Needful 


That’s more than you can say 
for these other salesmen. A new 
refrigerator, indeed! Oh, no, that 
was fifteen minutes ago. Now I'm 
being hounded to buy a new car, 
not that it wouldn’t be a good 
idea for us to finish paying for the 
one we're driving. Or, so it seems 


_to me. 


What did Our Lord tell Martha? 
“ thou art anxious and -troubled. 
about many things; and only one 
thing is needful.” That still goes. 
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‘But, if He thought Martha, who 
‘riever even dreamed of these com- 
‘plications, was “troubled about 
many things,” what on earth would 
He say to me? “Genevieve, Geno- 
vieve, your generation seeks things 
to be anxious and troubled about.” 
Ghange, change, change—that’s 
the hue and cry. Yet each peddler 
says that what he is offering now 
is the best, not remembering at all 
that he told you the same thing last 
‘year and the year before. 

- The constant change in the chil- 
dren is growth and it is according 
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to God's plan, so it is good—even 
though it keeps me hopping. As 
His plan works its changeless way, 
my turn to rest will come and then 
I'll be unhappy about that. 


I never thought about it exactly 
that way before but Monsignor 
could have added one thing to that 
sermon: “Thank God often for the 
gift of Faith. You only get it once 
but with care it is guaranteed—for 
life here and Life hereafter.” 


“Martha, Martha...” and me, 
of course! 


| My Mother-in-Law 


How She Gets Along with Me 


0. A. Battista 


Wer do I like my mother-in- 

law? Why do I treat her with 
the affection, respect and consider- 
ation she is entitled to as my 
wife’s mother? 

Perhaps the reasons for the 
happy ‘understanding which exists 
between myself and my mother- 
in-law are uncommon. I must con- 
fess that most of them are tied in 


more with the way she handles 
me than with the way I handle 
her. 

In any event, I find myself tak- 
ing -sides and writing about the 
perennial mother-in-law-daughter- 
son-in-law triangle from an un- 


‘conventional point of view. In- 
stead of advising you “How to 
Get Along With Your Mother-in- 
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Law,” I plan to tell you “How My 
Mother-in-Law Gets Along With 
Me.” 


Strictly Impersonal 

For example, the first time I 
met the lady who is now my 
mother-in-law, she did not treat 
me as a potential son-in-law, or 
as though she must find everything 
out about me in one evening. 
Rather, she handled me as a guest 
who was passing through the city 
and might never return to her 
house again. 


I have since found that my 
mother-in-law avoids discussing 
politics or nationality as much as 
possible. Furthermore, all com- 
ment on personal items are taboo 
with her. “If a fellow has a pimple 
on his nose,” she says, “he knows 
it -better than anybody else and 
doesn’t have to be reminded about 
it.” 

‘At our first meeting, therefore, 
my girl friend’s mother steered our 
conversation as far away from per- 
sonal matters as possible. She talk- 
ed about her son rather than about 
her daughter, and asked me about 
my work and my hobbies rather 
than where my parents came from. 


“The worst way to evaluate a 
person,” she believes, “is to ques- 
tion him directly. The best way is 
to look him over closely, and keep 
your ears cocked for fundament- 
als. After all, what good is a per- 
son unless there’s something more 


than hair above his forehead? A 
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good mechanic uses his ears to size 
up the noises coming from the 
engine. Similarly, one can learn 
most by listening to the sounds 
which emanate from beneath the 
human hood.” 


I lived in a rooming house dur-: 
ing the two years prior to my 
marriage, and many a Sunday af- 
ternoon I would return to my room 
loaded down with goodies of all 
kinds. I might find a thick chick- 
en sandwich in one of my topcoat 
pockets, or a bag of cookies sit- 
ting on the front seat of the car 
as I drove away. In each case, I 
knew it was my fiancee’s mother’s 
way of saying “I like you.” 


On Her Own 


After our marriage, my mother- 
in-law politely refused my invita- 
tion to live with us. We furnished 
a bedroom completely for her and 
called it her room, but the only 
time she has ever used it has 
been to keep my wife company 
when I have been away from 
home on business trips. She has 
told us that our invitation pleased 
her, and that it is a good feeling 
to know a nicely furnished room 
is waiting for her if and when 
she might ever need it. But, in 
the meantime, she would rather 
stay with us only when we needed 
her for one good reason or an- 
other. How can a son-in-law help 
but love a mother-in-law with so 
much understanding and consider- 
ation? 
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With the advent of a grandson, 
my mother-in-law trained her 
sights on a delightful flash-back 
of her life. In our son, she saw 
the things and heard the sounds 
which thrilled her as a young 
mother several decades ago. She 
took advantage of our blessing to 
live the best part of her life over 
again. 


When our baby boy cried for 
any reason whatsoever it upset 
her. She would go as far as to 
hint to us that “It’s all right for 
little girls to cry, but it’s dangerous 
for little boys.” We knew, of 
course, if our baby had been a 
little girl, the example she used 
would have been reversed. Rather 
than endure a crying spree in 
silence, she always found a ready 
excuse to go home. 


Thoughtful Little Things 


I have only highlighted a few 
of the reasons why I feel the way 
I do about my _ mother-in-law. 
There are many more. For she is 
constantly doing thoughtful little 
things which echo her appreciation 
for our expressions of love toward 
her. 
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For example, a geranium plant 
which we gave her one spring on 
Mother’s Day was found sitting 
in our flower garden the next year 
with a pencilled note attached to 
it saying, “Will someone please 
plant me?” 

One day, while my mother-in- 
law was in a nearby room, I men- 
tioned to my wife that loose 
change had worn a hole in one of 
my trouser pockets. The next time 
I wore those trousers, a completely 
new pocket had replaced the dam- 
aged one. 


I could mention dozens of items 
which my _ mother-in-law has 
brought to our house’ without 
mentioning a word about them. 
One day it may be a bric-a-brac 
which caught her eye in town, and 
she will slip it onto the mantle 
for us to find on our own, later. 
Another day, she might come in 
by the back door and manage to 
place a neatly packaged lemon 
pie on the kitchen table on her 
way into the living room. 

There is no doubt that I have a- 
remarkable mother-in-law and I 
think the world of her because she 
makes me want to. 


The only person who has a right to be highly strung is a 
mountain climber.—T. J. McInerney. 


If all the automobiles in the world were placed end to end, 


approximately 98% of the drivers would immediately pull out of 


line to pass the car ahead. 
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A Short Story 


“See the Moon Fly 


Eleanor Batt Hamilton 


RRAEFALA moved slowly down 

the soft sandy road, the com- 
forting sun warm upon her back, 
quickening her pace as the trail 
dipped downward to cavort among 
a clump of shadow speckled live 


“I'm afraid, Mooney!” Raefala 
raised a hand and her slim tanned 
fingers ran lightly over the feath- 
ers of the owl perched upon her 
shoulder. “Maybe the Marines 
have changed Toby. Maybe he 
won't like us anymore.” 


The bird shifted uneasily. From 
beneath a pine seedling growing at 
a crazy angle at the road’s bank a 
sleek feline shadow arose, stretched 
and padded into the roadway be- 
fore her, the sun glinting on mid- 
night black sides, shifting the col- 
or into streaks of deep blue and 
rusty red. 

Raefala paused. “Where you 
been, Cat? It’s been three days 
since I’ve seen hide nor hair of 
you.” Purring, he rubbed himself 
against her legs. The owl flew 
uncertainly to a handy pine limb. 
“Come on back, Mooney. Cat 
won't bother you. Not if he knows 
what’s good for him.” Recovering 


the bird she sat on the bank be- 
neath an overhanging Jive oak and 
removed a mile’s accumulation of 
sand from sturdy oxfords. 


Cat sat solemnly in the road- 
way, staring at her with knowing 
green eyes. “!’m fixed to run,” 
she said to him fiercely. “I’m a 
coward and I’m fixed to run like 
a scared rabbit for his burrow 
‘cause I’m apt to be hurt.” 


Only yesterday she had sat prop- 
ped against a lonesome black jack 
tree on the ridge overlooking the 
Valley and watched the puff of 
smoke that came from the engine of 
the morning flyer snaking its way 
into town and she had let two or 
three big tears tumble down the 
front of her worn jacket. Toby 
had been on that train but Raefala 
wouldn’t go to the station because 
she was afraid it was a new Toby, 
one that she had no claim upon, a 
Toby who'd only left Mooney and 
Cat and who'd gone away and 
whose letters had seemed so dis- 
tant, so full of sights and scenes 
she knew nothing about, so missing 
of the old comradship of the piney 
woods, 


A new Toby would be getting 
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off that train—tall, muscular, older, 


with a limp slowing his once exult-. 


ant gait; but it was the Toby of 
the woods that she remembered, 
whose footsteps she'd followed 
through the red gold green of the 
autumn on exciting hunting expe- 
ditions, who'd taught her how to 
shoot, and how to fish. 


Raefala wouldn’t go to meet the 
train but Granny did and Toby 
had lost no time sending her word 
to meet him. 

“You best start huntin’ fer Cat,” 
Granny had said yesterday eve- 
ning. “Toby sets a big store by 
that tom and he’s hankerin’ to see 
him—and the owl, too. He says 
bring ‘em to the top of Peepover 
tomorrow evenin’.” 

“But, Granny,” Raefala had pro- 
tested. “I don’t want to meet 
Toby on Peepover Hill—it won’t be 
the same and—” 

“Nothing’s ever the same, Rae- 
fala. Don’t you want to see 
Toby?” 

“I don’t know what I want,” 
she’d admitted crossly. 

“Right now, honey-gal, seems 
like you want the moon,” Granny 
had observed sagely. “Given time 
you'll get over it and can sit on 
your home steps and watch the 
moon fly—but some gals never get 
over it and that’s the reason so 
many women keep lookin’ all their 
lives fer something’ they can’t find 
and wouldn’t say howdy-do if they 
did.” 

Slowly, Raefala slipped on her 
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oxfords and rising brushed sand 
from the skirt of her new sky-blue 


.dress that Granny had just finish- 


ed. Granny had said she was 
“Something” in that dress, match- 
ing as it did her eyes, and deep- 
ening the blue lights in the black 
of her hair and compliments came 
hard with Granny who was more 
apt to snort; “Pretty is as pretty 
does” or “Fine feathers don’t make 
the bird.” 


“Come on, Cat.” Raefala led 
the way down the road with Moon- 
ey swaying on her shoulder. “I'm 
not aimin’ to coax you none—even 
if you have been gone three days. 
Toby's cat has to have grit.” 

Swallowing the lump in her 
throat she followed the road past 
a cluster of oaks and turned as 
the land rose to follow a trail ter- 
raced on the side of a hill; a nar- 
row winding trail, rut ridden, 
along which pines marched in mili- 
tary precision, casting long after- 
noon shadows before her. 

It was winter when Toby left 
and they’d stood on the brow of 
Peepover and he'd kissed her awk- 
wardly on the forehead as he 
handed her Mooney and said, 
“Don’t worry, Raefala. It won't 
be long. I'll be back and we'll 
still be young.” 

And Raefala had looked out over 
the valley, over the tree tops bared 
by winter’s hand, hidden from 
scorn only by their scanty screen 
of mistletoe and she had found no 
comfort. 
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“How do I know you'll be 
back?” she cried from the bitter- 
ness in her heart. “And how do I 
know it'll be the same?” 


“Because I say so.” He’d turned 
abruptly and strode down the trail, 
leaving her standing in the cold 
gray winter on the hill, watching 
through tearless eyes while he dis- 
appeared from view, in one hand 
holding a baby owl in a box and 
with the other cuddling close the 
furry comfort of little Cat. 


That was three years ago and 
things were different now. Cat had 
grown into a cantankerous, deter- 
mined tom no longer needing her 
affection while Mooney — even 
Mooney had changed. Daily he 
grew more eager to leave her, more 
resentful of the presence of Cat. 


“It’s a good thing Toby Trent’s 
back from the wars to take you 
off my hands,” she reminded 
Mooney as he shifted on her 
shoulder. 


A khaki-figure sat on the brow 
of Peepover, half hidden against 
the gnarled trunk of a sentinel oak, 
his head bowed in concentration 
as he cleaned and re-cleaned a 
hunting rifle. 


Raefala approached warily, hesi- 
‘tating to disturb him, half glad 
that he sat there so much like al- 
ways, half afraid at what she 
would see when he raised his head. 
' He didn’t look up. “Sit down, 
Raefala.” 


Disturbed, she knelt on pine- 
needled ground and drew Cat 
close despite the nervous fidgetings 
of Mooney. 


He glanced up, met her eyes, 
apparently read her thoughts. “It’s 
me.” He grinned a little crookedly. 
“Just like I told you.” 


He wasn’t tall and handsome 
and suave, polished from his trav- 
els. He was medium sized and 
square faced and his shock of wiry, 
straw colored hair stood on end as 
usual, Anyhow, Raefala thought, 
he looks the same. 


Her eyes dropped under his hu- 
morous concentration. 


“You look the same, too, Rae- 
fala. But I figure there must be 
a change somewhere. People got 
to change somehow in three years, 
mostly in the way they think.” He 
made a final swipe at the rifle 
barrel. 


Raefala clutched Cat spasmod- 
ically. He yowled in _ protest. 
Startled, Mooney left her shoulder, 
sailed into the trees. She half 
arose, still grasping Cat, who 
struggled futilely, twisted, clawed 
her arm and fled. 

Toby chuckled. “Let ’em go. 
They've changed some in three 
years, too. But Cat’s just a cat and 
nothing’s goin’ change that, even 
time. And as for Mooney — a 


bird’s always a bird!” 


He sounds like the old Toby, 
Raefala thought. But is he? 
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“Reckon you're glad to be home, 
Toby,” she said timidly. 


“Reckon I'd be crazy if I 
wasn't.” He seemed to hesitate as 
though he longed to say more. 
“You took good care of Cat and 
Mooney,” he said at last. 

“IT didn’t mind.” 

He leaned the rifle carefully 
against the tree trunk and rose to 
limp to the rim of the hill where 
he stood looking wistfully over the 
valley where the mists of evening 
slowly settled into purple shadows 
in the bottom lands. The curious 
half quiet of the woods closed over 
Peepover, the angy scent of the 
pines assailed their nostrils and 
far away could be heard the tink- 
ling melody of cow bells. 


Raefala wished he would say 
something—would tell her he still 
loved her or would make some 
gesture to mend years of separa- 
tion. 

“But he never did say it,” she 
suddenly remembered. “He never 
did say it in words!” 

Toby had been close to her for 
as long as she could remember, he 
had been constant in companion- 
ship, in many hours of painstaking 
patience in teaching her the 
beauty, the peace, the lore of the 
piney woods. Toby had always 
been there when she or Granny 
needed him—but he’d never spoken 
of love — he’d never been handy 
with words. 


She sat staring at him in a split 
second of comprehension, able to 
understand him as never before. 
His square shoulders were bent a 
little as he stood looking away from 
her over the valley, lonely and de- 
fenseless. Wishing for words, she 
thought, and never finding them. 


She had been selfish in not 
meeting him at the train. She had 
wasted a whole day because she 
had been thinking mostly about 
herself. Toby hadn’t changed in 
the three years, the war had left 
its mark on the surface but be- 
neath he was the same Toby. You 
don’t change a loyalty and stead- 
fastness like Toby’s by anything so 
material as a war! 


Slowly, she walked to his side, 
touched him on the arm and tak- 
ing his hand in hers turned to look 
out over the valley. She couldn't 
tell him what she was thinking. 
Like the woods, and like him, she 
was inarticulate. 


“Let’s get back to Granny’s, 
Toby,” she said. “It’s comin’ on 
evenin’ and tonight we can sit on 
the steps and watch the moon fly.” 

The trail was easy and familiar 
to their feet as they wound their 
way down Peepover, and out of 
the woods an owl flew and perch- 
ed on Toby’s shoulder, while a 
little behind followed a black cat, 
almost obscured by the gloom. An 
owl that would always be an owl 
and Cat—who would never be any- 
thing but a cat! 


Security in Infancy — 


How Procure it for Your Babys, 


Sister Mary, 1.H.M. 


ECURITY! “I want security.” 
“Give us security.” How of- 
ten we hear this term, whatever it 
means. How important we consid- 
er its possession, whatever it is. 
Yet how little many people in our 
day know about how to procure 
this precious boon for their chil- 
dren. 


Being secure, you see, does 
something to the human person- 
ality; it does something very, very 
wonderful, even to the personality 
of the little child. For, security is 
a habit of mind. It gives to the 
personality a sense of equilibrium 
and balance. It enables even the 
little child to meet the challenges 
of his tiny world with assurance, 
with frankness, with emotional 
stability. 


Babies Really Work | 


The foundations of security 
seem to be found in the infant’s 
relation to its mother, especially 
during the first year or so of life. 
The superstructure is built, how- 
ever, through the directed, yet un- 
hampered, use of the child’s facul- 
ties or powers. 


Although you probably have 


never realized it, you did more. 
work and accomplished more won- 
derful things in the first year ‘of 
your life than you have ever done 
or accomplished since. Nor will 
you ever do so much again. At 
birth, you started, literally, “from 
scratch.” However, you did have ' 
splendid equipment with which to’ 
work, a body and a soul. Philoso- 
phers speak of life as imminent* 
action; it is action from within. No 
one had to teach you, or your 
child, how to be active. Given 
time and food and rest, you soon: 
went into action with vii 
viger. You became that tantaliz- 
ing, yet fascinating, perpetual mo- 
tion machine which we, call, first, 
a baby, then a creeper, then @ 
toddler, then a child. You had 
work to do and you went busily. 
about it. If you were directed, yet, 
left free to go ahead on. your own. 
power, you developed a self as-* 
surance, a poise, a social confi- 
dence which made you a bit of 
sunshine to people wherever you 
met them. 


What is the first. work which: 
the baby undertakes so ardently? . 
It is getting control of his body.; 
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SECURITY IN, INFANCY , 


The first control is of the eyes. A 


baby’s eyes, as you may have ob-. 


served are not coordinated at 
birth. They learn to focus very 
soon, however. After that -they 
learn to move together following 
for a short distance a near object 
on which they are focused, pro- 
vided it is moved slowly. 


The world first comes to the 
baby through its eyes. The ears 
are not far behind the eyes. The 
baby learns to prick up its ears 
to varying sounds. Mothers have 
told me 
softly near the baby’s 
fants but a few days old. Mothers, 
the world over, have sung sweet 
lullabies to their babies, even 
when they were not rocking them. 
Indeed, among the loveliest songs 
in the folklore of any. people are 
its hullabies. 


The baby is conscious, too, of 


talking voices. It soon learns ‘to 


distinguish mother’s voice from 
any other. Like singing, 
spoken word can hold the baby’s 


interest and attention. This spoken’ 
word should not be baby talk but 


Janguage that will sink deep into 
the infant’s unconscious mind, the 
rhythmic cadences of beautiful En- 
glish. 


A mother who likes poetry or 
blank verse, or ordinary, good En- 


glish can keep the baby happy’ 
by reading aloud within its héar-: 


ing. This is good recreation for 


that a record played 
crib has - 
quieted the fretful crying of in-. 


the 
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the mother, too, incidentally. 
Music, one’s own playing, or the 
victrola, or radio, can be used in 
the same way. The wise mother 
who wants the best for her child 
in cultured speech and music, will 
let the infant hear selections of 
good music and for the most part, 
only the best. In doing so, she is 
sinking a foundation of experience 
deep in the infant’s subconscious 
mind. 


The Baby’s Mind 


It may be well for me to digress 
a moment here and explain the 
psychological concept of the mind. 
At birth, the mind of the baby 
is virtually lacking in experience. 
It is often spoken of as a tabula 
rasa, a blank slate. But it is a blank, 
or better a void, waiting to be 
filled. In order to get a working 
idea of how experiences are ob- 
tained and how they are impressed 
upon this mysterious spiritual 
power which we designate as 
mind, psychologists borrow images 
from the field of optics. 


Your mind is a developed one; 
the only one on earth, by the way, 
into which you have the power 
of gazing. In order to understand 
the way the baby’s mind develops, 
I am going to ask you to look into 
your own at this moment. You 
find that there is a marked atten- 
tion to what you are reading. This 
material is focused in your atten- 
tion. We call that point of con- 
centration, the focus point of con- 
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sciousness. The focus point is, 
then, the point of concentration. 
It is never very broad in the sense 
of having very much material in 
it at one time. Neither is it very 
stable; there is a constant flux of 
material to and away from this 
focus point. 


The focus point is practically 
non-existent in the month old 
baby, but is held momentarily by 
the six-month-old infant and for 
a longer period by the year-old 
child. A baby who receives a con- 
siderable amount of attention, pro- 
perly directed, will be brighter and 
capable of greater focusing be- 
cause of this experience. 


If you will look into your mind 
again, you will find there many 
other ideas and images besides 
those at the focus point. You are 
not aware of these to the same 
degree that you are of the mate- 
rial at the focus point. You are 
aware of the noise Johnny is mak- 
ing, of the light shining in the 
window, of the temperature of the 
room, of the dinner which may 
be in the making, as well as of a 
number of other things. These 
things mill around in our aware- 
ness, in a more or less orderly way. 
We are consciously aware of them 
and so we call this area, to borrow 
a concrete figure of speech, the 
conscious consciousness. 


Consciousness means awareness, 
as you know. Now it is a fact that 
you, the whole of you, your ani- 


mated organism, are aware of 
many experiences of which you are 
not consciously aware. For ex- 
ample, you have no_ conscious 
awareness of your heart beat, of 
the flow of your blood, of your 
breathing and other such natural 
processes of the sympathetic nerv- 
ous system, unless they are out of 
order. Then you have conscious 
awareness of them quickly enough. 
Yet these processes are registered 
somewhere in our total conscious- 
ness. So, too, are experiences of 
which we were once conscious but 
which are now forgotten. 


If I ask you what you were do- 
ing last Saturday at nine a.m., you 
can probably tell me with little 
difficulty. Where was this inform- 
ation until I asked it? Not in your 
conscious consciousness, as it is 
now, certainly. 


We call the area which retains 
material subject to ready recall in 
this way, the subconscious con- 
sciousness, or better, the sub-con- 
scious mind. There is no doubt but 
that the greater part of our think- 
ing in any situation goes on in 
the subconscious mind. Because 
we can control its activity only in- 
directly, that is, when something 
comes up into the conscious mind. 
We should guard carefully what 
goes into this animated reservoir. 


Let us take one more look into 
our mind. “Where were you on 
the morning of St. Patrick’s Day 
at 9 a.m. in 1948?” You say, “I 
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SECURITY IN INFANCY 


don’t know.” Well, where has that 
information gone? You were some- 
where and a few days after you 
could still recall it. This experi- 
ence has withdrawn to the area 
most remote from the focus point; 
the area which we term the uncon- 
scious consciousness — an area not 
subject to ready recall. 


Foundations Laid 


The whole of the infant’s mind 
is a tabula rasa, a blank slate, at 
birth, we have just said. The ex- 
perience of seeing and hearing 
during the first months of life 
sink rapidly into the unconscious 
mind, laying, as it were, the foun- 
dation for future mental activity. 
The baby will not remember spe- 
cifically anything you say or sing 
to him. But out of this experience 
will come his own facility to speak 
and to sing, to like and to feel 
familiar with, certain types of 
speech and songs. 


How much care and how much 
love should go into the preparation 
of these experiences which are 
destined to build that foundation 
of a man’s mind! Yet how care- 
less many mothers, and fathers too, 
are in what they allow to enter 
that precious unconsciousness of 
the baby! And the baby is com- 
pletely at their mercy! If beauty 
and peace and order characterize 
the experiences which come to the 
baby through eyes and ears, then 
the baby will show forth a seren- 
ity, a peace, a joy which we may 
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designate as security at this ten- 
der age. 


Sense Of Touch 


The developement of the sense 
of touch which is more universal 
than sight and hearing, is equally 
important to security. As we stated 
earlier, the great work of the first 
year of life is to get control of 
the body. The sense of touch con- 
trols the skin and the motor activ- 
ity of the body. The way in which 
we dress a baby today is much 
more in accord with the little one’s 
physiological and__ psychological 
needs than was the long dress in 
which he entangled himself a 
hundred times a day, in days of 
old. If someone did not come to 
his aid and untangle him at once 
when he cried, the baby went into 
a rage. He did so because the all 
important work which he had to 
do was being interfered with. His 
rage was a frustration rage. 


A baby needs a hard bed to- 
gether with free arms and legs in 
order to exercise and so strengthen 
the mucles of his back and extre- 
mities. He needs this freedom, too, 
in order to get arms, legs, and 
trunk under complete control. If 
he has this freedom and is healthy 
and unspoiled, he should spend a 
good part of the day at his big 
“job” in life, that is seeing, reach- 


ing, grasping, pulling, pushing, 
creeping, crawling and, finally 
walking. 


Clear Minds . 


. “Deep Thoughts 


At Early Mass 


Madge M. Balser 


BECAME a necessary. privi- 
lege to attend 5:30 Mass one 
Sunday morning recently. We 
were surprised how retentive and 
fresh a mind can be at that early 
hour. On the way home we §be- 
wailed the fact that we, along 
with the rest of the world, were 
missing so much in life by spend- 
ing the wrong hours in bed. 


God’s holy presence surround- 
ed-us in the dim, vast church and 
seemed to fill the vaulted heights 
of the grand old structure. It whis- 
pered to us of the peace which 
is not of this world, as the priest 
on the altar moved solemnly 
through each step of Christ’s' cru: 
cifixion in the Mass. 


Our pastor’s sermon was short 
but crammed with soul searching 
facts which caused our clearer- 
than-usual minds to function. He 
reminded us of how grievously 
seldom do we offer a Communion 
or a Rosary, or donate an hour or 
more of our weekly wages for 
those who are denied the blessing 
of health and are confined ‘to 
their beds, either ill or crippled. 
Or how seldom are we thankful 


that we are spared a similar cross. 
Worth The Telling 


We knew how true this was. 
We are much too complacent in 
our acceptance of our immense 
store of blessings. Much too of- 
ten do we habitually take for 
granted our easy living and our 
luxuries. But since we know of 
one family that does remember to 
be thankful, we thought it was 
worth the telling. 


There are five in this family 
which includes the father, the 
mother and three children aged 
eight, five and three years. Daddy 
Bill had a sister once who was 
fifteen years younger than him- 
self. This winsome girl was the 
darling of his parents’ more mat- 
ure years and dearly loved by the 
older brothers and sisters. She was 
a victim of polio at seven. 


This man was twenty-two when 
his sister died and was not as yet 
married. He resolved always to 
pray for others. Now that he has 
his own family he has kept that 
resolution. One Sunday out of 
each month, he and his wife and 
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children go to church together 


and. even ‘Johnny, the youngest, 


understands that they are praying 
for the little sick children. They 
call it Aunty Margaret Sunday for 
the little Aunt who died. 


Our Sunday Visitor had arrived 
a few days before we heard our 
pastors sermon on mercy and 
prayer at this early morning Mass. 
Our minds connected the sermon 
with what we had read about the 
archbishop’s plan for corporal 
works of mercy in the newly form- 
ed N.C.C.M. 

We could clearly envision a well 
organized, small grouped, laity, 
city, state, and nation-wide, where 
older residents were welcoming 
the new families to their commun- 
ity. Where district captains served 
as brotherly helpers to young boys 
unfortunate enough to have poor 
environment. Where each family 
had someone to represent it at 
weekly Mass. Where newsstands 
were visited to discourage bad 
literature and all sorts of errands 
run for the spiritual good of all. 

The sick would visited 
and cheered. Information centers 
would be in operation and so 
many corporal works of mercy 
performed that everyone would 
share in the tasks. 

Just like a hill of busy, happy 
ants would we all work for God’s 
great glory. And isn’t that how 
God intended us to be? Busy and 
knee deep in His services? Be- 


cause, let us never forget, that to 
honor God and save our souls by 
being our brother's keeper is 
God’s plan for our salvation and 
the only thing for which He cre- 
ated us. 

What does it matter if the man 
down the street has a more im- 
portant job to do? What does it 
matter if he gets public acclaim 
and we do not? If we really want 
to help God’s cause, we will have 
to stick pins in our inflated egos 
as Bishop Sheen tells us to do. 

God loves the rich and the 
poor; the great and the small. He 
loves the doers of big jobs and the 
humble doers of the little ones. 
If we sincerely want to work for 
Him, we will knock all the chips 
off our shoulders. We will not care 
where earthly credit goes just so 
long as God’s work is done. 

When the Sacrifice of the Mass 
was finished, we walked outdoors 
where the rising sun was begin- 
ning to halo the sky. We felt so 
close to our Creator, yet such a 
small part in His great plan, that 
we felt we could nearly see an 
angel in that spot where the 
fleecy clouds sifted across the 
hazy blue of unknown space. 


Let us all go to early Mass now 
and then, and with minds clear 
we will think deep thoughts. Then 
let us act on those thoughts and 
serve God better with our newly 
gained enthusiasm. How badly He 
needs all His workers in this cha- 
otic world today. 


‘ 
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Memories of Long Ago 


...and gladly teach 


Sister Eloise Johannes, C.S.J. 


‘¢"F"HANK God I teach school,” 

rose to my lips involuntarily 
as I sat at the teacher's desk, my 
desk, on that first day of school 
some thirty years ago. Armed 
with a brief practical course in 
psychology and a year of normal 
training preparation in the “Jean 
Mitchell” type of teaching, I felt 
confident that I could teach school. 
I was young then. 


I had nine pupils scattered 
through eight grades. The first, 
fourth, fifth and eighth grades 
boasted of two pupils each; the 
second grade, one. We were hous- 
ed in a little white school building 
pushed a quarter of a mile in from 
the highway. As teacher I was 
to keep the one class room and 
cloak room ship shape. Building 
fires and emptying ash cans were 
my winter extra-curricular activi- 
ties. 

Those first weeks were not eas- 
ily forgotten. The pupils were not 
unruly, but somewhere I had read 
that one should never suppress a 
child’s curiosity or dampen his en- 
thusiasm. Perhaps I was leaning 
towards Deweyism when I allowed 


the pupils to express their ideas 
freely—too freely, until I found 
that this good-cheer atmosphere 
was turning the class into chaos 
and I saw then the need of re- 
adjustment. 


We would start the morning 
with a song or a short story. I 
usually had _ some little exercise 
ready for my two first grade boys 
and the little girl in the second 
grade. Then the real battle would 
begin. In the next class, eighth 
grade arithmetic, were a_ brother 
and sister. The girl was of ordin- 
ary talent; her brother was older, 
disinterested; and arithmetic was 
his most-hated subject. Before 
two minutes of the ten-minute class 
period had passed, he’d look wise 
and ask some question about poli- 
tics, or an automobile accident or 
maybe a football game. Any ques- 
tion would do, he soon found out. 
As an “innocent abroad” I would 
answer the first question which 
always led to a second until my 
precious time slipped away. Al- 
most without my sensing it, one by 
one of the other pupils would 
sneak up cautiously to the front 
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of the room until all nine of them 
were hanging at different angles 
around the desk. The older ones 
came to add bits of information 
they had heard at the supper table 
the night before; and the little 
ones came, wide-eyed, open- 
mouthed, simply to see and hear 
what was going on. 


We Form A Club 


As this sort of thing happened 
every day for a fortnight, 1 was be- 
ginning to despair. One morning, 
however, the digression itself sug- 
gested a plan of having a regular 
discussion club for the opening ex- 
ercises each morning. That noon 
we talked over the plans and laid 
down a few simple rules, the first 
one being that no business con- 
cerning the meeting was to be 
talked of outside of club time dur- 
ing school hours. The little club 
was successful; even the youngest 
occasionally added a word or two 
to the “cusshun club” as one of 
them called it. 


By the end of the first month 
the days passed a little more se- 
renely. Sometimes a bit of extra 
mischief livened things up for a 
few minutes. I recall the day 
when one of my little fellows had 
been quite naughty. I said to him: 


+ “What does Mother do with you 
at home when you misbehave like 
this?” 

' He hung his head and in a half- 
whisper said, “She spanks me.” 
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“All right,” I replied, “go out 
to the yard and bring me a stick.” 


A funeral silence spread over 
the room as the litile boy trudged 
slowly down the aisle and out the 
door. I pretended to go on with 
the class. Actually I was watch- 
ing the door, hoping that his search 
would be futile. 


He reappeared, however, in the 
doorway, dragging a  four-foot 
branch. The pupils were hilarious, 
and I was glad they laughed be- 
cause their mirth covered mine. 
Whether he brought the instru- 
ment of torture in earnest, or to 
gain sympathy, I never found out, 
but the fact that the entire school, 
teacher included, laughed at him 
had the desired effect. I never had 
to correct him again for miscon- 
duct in school. 


I wonder if the children found 
the daily round of duties tiresome 
and dull. There were no modern 
devices as audio-visual aids, finger 
plays, word building, manuscript 
and cursive writing, self expres- 
sion through finger painting and 
dancing, or child craft. My busy 
work consisted principally in dull 
copying of words from the reading 
lesson or in writing from “l_ to 
100.” 


One day, towards spring, when 
the first grade had learned to write 
well I thought I would teach them 
the use of the period. I wrote a 
number of sentences on the black- 
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board and’ told them to punctuate 
them correctly. The smaller of the 
two little fellows looked at me and 
said: 


“Is we supposed to put them 
little dots after them words like 
the big boys done yesterday?” 


Although in my inexperience I 
tried to teach the mysteries of 
punctuation before oral composi- 
tion, I wonder now if his ability 
to make “dots” has been a con- 
tributing factor to his success as 
a public accountant? 


Feared Exams 


Bi-monthly and term County Ex- 
aminations were the bane of every 
young teacher. How I feared them! 
It was my duty to see that the two 
pupils—brother and sister—in the 
eighth grade passed. Otherwise I 
might just as well stop teaching 
school, the thing I liked to do best. 
So I was confronted with the obli- 
gation of drumming enough cor- 
rect answers into their heads that 
no grade would dip below sixty— 
and that all of them would round 
out an average of eighty. I have 
forgotten many grade requirements 
since those days, but the sixty- 
eighty combination remains indel- 
ibly stamped upon my memory. 


-And I shall never forget the 
thrill of pride that I experienced 
that spring day after school was 
dismissed when a mother telephon- 
ed me that her children had “made 


the grade” to the’ official 
announcement from the County 
Superintendent’s office. 


“Alice is on the honor roll,” the 
mother said. 


I held my breath for fear of 
what was coming next. What of 
George? 


“And George,” continued the 
mother, “passed with an average 
of eighty-two. I’m so happy be- 
cause you know he only had to 
average eighty, and I’m that proud 
to think he got two more points 
than he needed.” 


Alice has had many years’ ex- 
perience in helping her own chil- 
dren prepare for examinations 
while George, developing the tal- 
ent God gave him, has succeeded 
in bringing honest government to 
his locality by his intelligent and 
serious use of the vote. 


School’ years have come and 
gone but the memories of my first 
year in the little white school house 
will never be forgotten. Often as 
I stand before a large class in a 
modern well-equipped class room 
a picture comes to my mind of a 
one-room school and visions of lit- 
tle boys in overalls and little. girls 
in gingham aprons make me wish 
I could turn back the pages of 
time and once more stand before 
them for a discussion club, an 


‘arithmetic class or even a in 


punctuation, 
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My Wife Doesn't Work 


And We're Far Ahead in Things That Count 


Bruce Shelly 


WEVE cut our family income in 
half—and gained new riches as 
a result. 


What’s more, we think every 
young couple might well consider 
bucking the widely-growing notion 
that wives must work these days 
in order to assure the security of 
their families. 

Nancy and I were married five 
months after I was separated from 
the Army. We had no savings 
and my job was definitely average. 
Naturally, we thought that it 
would be essential to our economic 
well-being and happiness for 
Nancy to work during—at the very 
‘least—the first several years of our 
marriage. She worked for three 
months, thought it over, quit, and 
hasn't been back. That’s the best 
thing that’s happened to us since 
the trip down the aisle. 

True, we haven't found it easy 
to learn how to manage on our 
sharply reduced budget. But we 
have found a brand new world of 
satisfaction and joy. We've found 
that a woman can make a better 
home by -working in it instead of 
for it. And we learned that it 
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isn’t how much a family spends 
that counts, but simply how you 
spend what you have. 

“Sure, it’s good in theory,” say 
our friends, “but we couldn’t pos- 
sibly get along on one income. We 
have the stove, and the television, 
and the new car, and the freezer, 
and our entertainment to pay for. 
The way things are now, a wife 
has to work to make ends meet.” 


What We Did Then 


So many working wives are so 
busy making ends meet, that they 
haven't time to meet their hus- 


bands. 


For example, take an average 
day when my wife was working. 
Breakfast was a hurried scramble, 
matched only in its unspeaking 
grimness by the competition to use 
the shower or the bureau mirror. 
Dishes were piled in the sink and 
off we’d go, Nancy to her office, 
I to mine. 

It so happened that my hours 
started earlier than hers, but she 
had to accompany me on the drive 
to the center of the city and sit 
outside on the park bench until 
her building was opened. Because 
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of the same schedule, I had to wait 
for her in the evenings, sitting in 
total darkness in the parking lot. 
Sometimes Nancy would shop dur- 
ing her lunch hour, sometimes I 
would buy the groceries before 
picking her up. 


We never arrived home before 
6:45 in the evening. We shared 
the chore of dinner preparation. By 
the end of a busy day, and in the 
face of a sink piled high with 
_ breakfast dishes, the task was very 
definitely a chore. During dinner 
we mumbled tiredly at each other, 
each intent on the events of his 
own office experience and trying 
io unwind from them. Then there 
were the dinner dishes to do, 
Nancy’s blouse to press for the 
next day, and the other accumulat- 
ed work of a neglected apartment. 
Entertainment was an occasional 
excursion to the neighborhood 
movie, but most nights we'd just 
flop exhausted into bed. 


The bank showed our financial 
balance was rising, but our blood 
pressures were also heading in an 
upward direction. We tried to re- 
Jax on weekends, but there was 
always shopping to do and the 
apartment had to have that one 
thorough cleaning. Laundry had 
to be done, cleaning taken out, 
and all the special tasks such as 
finding that particular book at the 
library had to be crowded into a 
Saturday or Sunday afternoon. 
Some of the weekends were so 
busy we actually looked forward 


to the Monday office routine as a 
chance to rest. 

Then the big realization hit us— 
it wasn’t worth it. It just plain 
wasn’t worth it. 

We suddenly decided we hadn't 
married in order to form a busi- 
ness partnership; we were married 
because we wanted to live together 
in a home full of love. 

We pulled out the check book, 
the budget, and the scratch pad. 
Yes, it could be done—not easily, 
of course, but it could be done. 
No filets, no new clothes, no even- 
ings at the French restaurant down 
town. But we were after bigger 
stakes. We wanted a full life. 

And that’s what we have. Every 
day is hundreds of times better 
now that my wife doesn’t work. 

It’s Different Now 


Breakfast is a pleasant meal 
now. It is served with some imag- 
ination and is eaten with pleasant 
conversation. There’s no wild 
scramble for the shower and I can 
take enough time shaving to in- 
sure that most of the skin remains 
on my face. My bureau drawers 
always are full of freshly-laundered 
shirts and mended socks. 


Dinner is waiting for me when I 
come home. So is a neat and 
home-like apartment. I bring the 
outside world into this pleasant 
corner, and this pleasant corner 
gives me the strength for my next 
excursion. True, we have no 
filets, but Nancy has time now to 
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use ingenuity in the stews and cas- 
eroles. Til take them any day 
over the hastily-fried chops and 
steaks that used to grace our table. 


The wife in the couple across 
the hall is still working because 
they want to buy a new sofa. We 
bought ours at the Salvation Army 
and Nancy sawed off the arms, 
painted it, and recovered the cush- 
ions. I like it much better than 
our neighbors’. It cost only one- 
tenth as much, but it has that 
touch of originality that money 
can't buy. It’s ours—tailored to or- 
der, by us. 


Now we also have the time and 
energy to spend our evenings to- 
gether doing the pleasant things 
that make for memories — long 
walks through tree-lined streets, 
reading, playing games. We've 
found that the entertainment you 
pay for is never as satisfactory as 
the entertainment you just make 
and share. 


“That’s all right,” say our 
friends, “but how will you ever 
get ahead? How will you accumu- 
late the money to build your own 
home, provide for your children?” 

That’s the best part of a “non- 
working wife”’—she can help her 
husband build for the future. 


Most working wives can raise 
the legitimate complaint that the 
average homemaker does nothing 
that is intellectually stimulating. 
But that doesn’t mean that every 
stay-at-home wife has to enter the 


rut of pure housekeeping. Nancy 
helps me with my work. She 
reads books and articles that have 
a relation to my job. She does 
the little extra tasks that I can’t 
handle in my office hours, but 
which mean so much in terms of 
advancement and accomplishment. 
She’s learning how to type so that 
she can give me even greater as- 
sistance. 

How will we get ahead financi- 
ally? How will we accumulate the 
capital to build our own home 
and provide our children with their 
education? 

We're banking that with two 
people working to do their best in 
one job, we'll go farther than the 
couples working at two separate 
jobs. We think the increased hap- 
piness of our home will mean more 
efficiency in my office for me. We 
think a stable personality is the 
first requirement to achievement. 
And we think a stable home is the 
best thing for any personality. 


Some of our friends are a little 
skeptical. They would rather see 
the hard, cold cash rolling in. 


Maybe they're right. Maybe we 
won't achieve all the dreams we 
have. But we think we will. 


At any rate, we are very positive 
of one thing. We'll have more 
fun and contentment along the 
way. 


That’s the best reason I know 
why my wife doesn’t work. 


The De-Secularization 
of a Housewife 


"Mrs. L. C. 


IS is in the nature of the 

“Confessions of an Opium Eat- 
er.” Only my vice was murder 
mysteries. Escape fiction. 


“Perfectly legitimate,” I told my- 
self. “Any mother who works 
fourteen hours a day satisfying the 
incessant demands of a six-months- 
old, a two-year-old and a five- 
year-old, deserves a little relaxa- 
tion in the evening when they are 
tucked in.” 

How easy it is to rationalize! 
And how sad the results! The 
heart-pounding hours I spent liv- 
ing through each climax, and what 
is more to the point, the hours re- 
quired to calm down afterwards, 
should have convinced me _ that 
murders were not my dish. 

My husband always has been 
able to take ‘em or leave em. In 
fact his proud boast is that when 
the heroine has been hurled from 
the penthouse balcony, he can fall 
asleep before she passes the fifth 
floor. 

‘Not me. I deplored the fact, 
especially the next interminable 
day after such a binge, but I didn’t 


stop. I even basked in my friends’ 
wonderment: “How do you get so 
much reading done?” Naturally I 
didn’t stress the snappy treatment 
the children got when Mother was 
tired. 

Then one evening I read an edi- 
torial which made a passing re- 
mark about detective fiction and 
how occasionally it wouldn’t do 
any harm but of course there were 
other things more . profitable to 
read before bedtime. It didn’t 
change my habits, but I do vaguely 
remember giving assent to the 
idea. About in the same degree 
that a drunkard realizes it would 
be nice to give up drinking .. . 
Just the ‘same, in my night prayers 
that night (rather sketchy and said 
in bed because I was so tired), I 
think I must have breathed a small 
prayer in that direction... 


Jumbled Happenings 


Then as the children grew older 
a jumble of things happened which 
seemed at first. to have no con- 
nection. Our study club read and 
discussed “Our Lady of Fatima” 
by Walsh. (“I never could say a 
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whole rosary every day,” I told my- 
self hopelessly. But all that winter 
every time I,raked aside the red- 
hot coals in the furnace and threw 
on fresh coal, I shuddered. Pen- 
ance to save poor souls from a 
horrible fate . . . I will not eat 
candy... Jacinta, pray for us all. 


We did two programs at church 
that same year. They turned out 
to be Meditations on the Myster- 
ies of the Rosary, somewhat a la 
Father Peyton only adapted to the 
stage with pantomime and _ narra- 
tion. Tho Joyful Mysteries at 
Christmas time and the Sorrowful 
during Lent. This necessitated 
reading, reading, reading from the 
Psalms of David, the prophecies of 
Jeremias and Isaias, the New Tes- 
tament, the Office of the Church, 
({ had never read one of those 
wonderful homilies before. Never 
knew they existed.) 

The constant practice for these 
programs, with so much repetition 
of the ages-old yet new-to-us 
phrases, had an astonishing effect. 
One of the narrators told me, half- 
laughing, that she found herself 
praying automatically in the words 
of King David. For myself, his 
“Teach me to do Thy Will for 
Thou art my God” is a part of me 
now. 


Don’t Say, Show 


In getting -material for the 


plays, I had run across some ex-- 


cerpts from “The Mystical City of 
God” by Mary of Agreda. I took 


them to our study club and thus 
began one of the really important 
experiences of my life—our lives. 
Here was the private history of 
the Virgin Mary given in revela- 
tion to a Spanish nun in 1600 or 
so. Not required belief for the 
faithful, but permissible to read; 
declared free from error; reported 
to be used by the Holy Father 
himself for his meditations. And 
no wonder! 


Long ago in drama class I had 
learned the fundamental principle 
of evoking an emotion in reader 
or audience; Don’t say “Jane loves 
her mother”; show Jane kissing her 
mother, 


Just so is there a world of dif- 
ference in saying “How Mary must 
have loved her Son!” and in read- 
ing for ourselves the details about 
what she did to serve Him: her 
daily penances; her beautiful pray- 
ers; her constant martyrdom since 
she knew the prophecies and was 
therefore aware of the destiny of 
her Son; the dark night of her 
soul; her charity for the poor; her 
passion of love for the whole hu- 
man race; her reverence for the 
First Priests. . . 

I began to say the rosary. I be 
gan to love to say the rosary ... 

Just about that time someone 
brought forward Haffert’s “Mary in 
Her Scapular Promise” and we 
were ready for it. But even so, 


the promises were breath-taking: 
1, Eternal salvation for those 
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who die wearing the brown scapu- 


Jar. 


2. Liberation from Purgatory the 
Saturday after death for those who 
wear it, who keep the Sixth Com- 
mandment and who say the Little 
Office of the Blessed Virgin every 
day. (Permission may be obtained 
to: substitute the rosary for this 
Jatter.) 


So that’s why nuns hope to die 
on Saturday! Why had we never 
been told these things? I suppose 
we had, once, long ago, but we 
had not remembered. Now _ it 
seemed important to publish it 
from the housetops. 


I bought scapulars for the whole 
family. I began to say the rosary 
every day... 


What You Can Do 


It took only one more book, Fa- 
ther Keller’s “You Can Change the 
World” to re-orient me completely. 
You know his thesis: “Work as 
hard to bring Christ into the mar- 
ketplace as others are working to 
keep Him out and you will help 
to renew the face of the earth! You 
will see that it is a great time to 
be alive.” 


I began to write letters to editors 


and Hollywood studios and almost- 
forgotten relatives. We began to 
say the Family Rosary... 


One day, in mulling over all 
these things, it came to me with 
sudden force that I had stumbled 
without trying onto the principle 
developed in a book I had read 
despairingly once, “How Not To 
Be Tired.” The point the author 
made was that if you have a com- 
pelling interest in something 
worthwhile, that something will 
become your hobby, your relaxa- 
tion, and you will generate new 
vitality in pursuing it. In outward- 
looking you will shed all the de- 
bilitating frustrations that go with 
inward-looking. 


Well, what do you know! I 
haven’t read a mystery story for 
two years. I’ve lost my taste for 
them. This isn’t to say, of course, 
that who-dunits are anathema. For 
people like my husband (or Mon- 
signor Knox) they most certainly 
are not! But for the all-or-nothing 
type like me, they most certainly 
are. 


Thanks to an Inscrutable and 
Gracious Providence, I don’t need 
an opiate any more. It’s great to 
be alivel 


The most touching and heart-wrenching cry in the world 
is that of a small child on its way to the hospital operating room, 


wailing, “I want my mommy.”—Father D. A. Lord, S.J. 
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Obedience 


It’s Never Out of Date 


Grace PerLee Howe 


THE other day as I looked from 

the window, a little girl of 
about nine came into our yard, 
bringing with her four smaller 
children and a step-ladder. Glanc- 
ing around to see if anyone was 
looking, she set up the ladder by 
our one apple tree, then in bloom. 
Whereupon the children climbed 
into the tree and broke off large 
branches of blossoms. I opened a 
window and told them they'd bet- 
ter go home. The nine-year-old 
said defiantly, “You can’t make 
me.” I said, “Shall I have to tele- 
phone your mother?” She replied 
impudently, “You don’t know my 
number.” Obviously this child was 
not accustomed to obedience. , I 
thought to myself — perhaps an- 
other budding juvenile delinquent. 


Among the many friends with 
small children who come to our 
house the same lack of discipline 
is displayed. These well-intention- 
ed parents give lots of orders — 
don’t do this, and don’t do that — 
but they never follow through (a 
fact of which the little people are 
well aware). The resulting confu- 
sion does not contribute to a com- 
fortable evening visit. 
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When the parents decide to go 
home, the children decide to stay. 
Whereupon a_ sort of wrestling 
match ensues — the father and 
mother struggling to make the 
children put on their coats, caps, 
boots, the children fighting every 
inch of the way. 

Obedience Brings Happiness 


The parents, embarrassed, de-. 


fend their laxity with — stock 
phrases: “We don’t want to break 
their will’; “Children must be al- 
lowed to develop their personal- 
ities”; “We want our children to 
be happy.” 

It has always seemed to me that 
the obedient child is the happy 
child. He knows what is expected 
of him, hence does not wear him- 
self out with temper tantrums, 
and lives in a sunnier home at- 


mosphere. When teaching, I al-’ 


ways found a well-controlled room 
to be a happy room. A fine school 
principal once advised me, “Chil- 
dren love to be made to mind.” 
Now when these children grow 
older, they are going to meet The 
Law. They are going to have to 
learn that they must not walk in 
the street but on the sidewalk; 
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that they must not cross the street 
against a red light; that they must 
not take any of the things in the 
stores without paying for them; 
that they must not damage or de- 
stroy property which does not be- 
Jong to them; and so on through 
the innumerable “must-nots” which 
are essential to a civilized society. 


In other words, they have to 
cbey in order to protect them- 


selves and protect others. Because 
they have never learned to obey, 
they are going to have to learn the 
hard way — through disobedience 
and punishment. 


It seems the simplest and most 
efficient method of teaching chil- 
dren to recognize and accept the 
laws of school, of state, and of 
God, is to have them get the 
habit of obedience at home. 


Man weeps to think that he will die so soon; woman, that 
she was born so long ago.—H. L. Mencken 
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Apostolate 


Delinquents Need Discipline — 
A nationally recognized priest-ex- 
pert on crime and delinquency 
said in an address at Columbus, 
Ohio, recently that the present-day 
juvenile delinquent needs “real 
discipline and—if you will—even 
punishment.” Father Ralph A. 
Gallagher, S.J., Director of the In- 
stitute of Social and Industrial 
Relations and chairman of the So- 
ciology Department at Chicago’s 
Loyola University, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at: the annual Attor- 
ney General’s Conference on Crime 
Control. 


“The juvenile delinquent,” said 
Father Gallagher, “is an individu- 
al and he is the cause of his own 
delinquent act . . . he needs help, 
but very often he needs real discip- 
line . . . For 40 years I have sym- 
pathized with youth, but sympathy 
today is not the answer.” Citing 
the bulging files of reports, books, 
studies and brochures on delin- 
quency, he said: “We have more 
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delinquents today than ever be- 
fore and it looks like we will have 
many more in the days to come.” 
He said the delinquent youngster 
of today is different in that his 
erimes are more vicious. “They 
are the products of a godless, ma- 
terialistic process that we some- 
times call culture, and even civili- 
zation,” he continued. “They are 
broken - hearted, emotionally - dis- 
turbed children from broken 
homes. They are the waste pro- 
ducts of a cruel caste system of 
mass education.” 

Speaking of retarded youngsters, 
Father Gallagher said: “It is time 
we realize that about one-tenth of 
our school age children are retard- 
ed and from this one-tenth come 
about 70% of our delinquents. We 
have not met the issue of the re- 
tarded child.” He called for 
amendments to our “archaic com- 
pulsory education laws that keep 
15 and 16-year-old giants in the 
fourth grade . . . Teach them a 
trade and put them to work.” 

* * 


Women in Industry— Over 19 
million women are in the labor 
force. 

About 33 percent of all women 
of working age are in the labor 
force. 

For the year 1953, the unem- 
ployment rate for women workers 
was 2.6 percent; for men, 2.3 per 
cent. 

Thirty percent of all workers are 
women, 
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More than half of all women 
workers (10.7 million in 1953) are 
married. 

More than 5 million women 
workers have children under 18. 


The average age of women 
workers is 37% years (April 1953). 

In 1952, half of all women who 
had any income from wages or 
salary earned $1,398 or more. 

Clerical workers are the largest 
occupational group; operatives, the 
second; together these account for 
nearly half of all employed wo- 
men. Since 1940 there has been 
a marked shift of women workers 
into these two fields and away 
from private household work. 


75th Anniversary — Celebrating 
their 75th wedding anniversary at 
Chambly, Quebec, recently, Mr. 
and Mrs. Arsene Lecuyer were 
joined by their six children and 
86 descendants, ranging to the 
fifth generation. The many notes 
of congratulation to them included 
good wishes from the mayor and 
local representatives of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. 


Priests as Legal Marriage Offi- 
cials—The right of Catholic priests 
to officiate legally at marriages is 
expected to be discussed in parlia- 
ment in the near future. Under 
present laws, the Church of Eng- 
land and all recognized “non-con- 
formist” clergy in this country 
(England) may officiate legally at 
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a marriage ceremony, though Cath- 
olic priests may not do so. A civil 
registrar must attend a ceremony 
before a Catholic priest and fill in 
the legal records at the church. 


The present discussion arose 
when Father Patrick Leahy, pas- 
tor of St. Joseph’s Church, Bright- 
on, England, married a couple de- 
spite their neglect to arrange for 
a civil registrar to be present to 
“legalize” their union. The priest 
said it was a pity for the couple 
rather than any disrespect for the 
law that compelled him to go 
ahead with the ceremony that 
united a well-known London ama- 
teur soccer player, Alex Robertson, 
with Teresa O’Brien. Some 100 
guests had come for the wedding, 
reported the priest, and the couple 
had arranged their wedding break- 
fast and had their honeymoon tick- 
ets in their pockets. He said he 
warned them that’ though they 
were truly married in the eyes of 
the Church, this alone was not rec- 
ognized by law and that they must 
later go through a civil service at 
the registry office. 


The couple hit a legal snag 
when they went off the next day 
for a honeymoon on the continent 
with passports made out to Mr. 
and Mrs. Robertson, which put 
them technically out of bounds in 
the eyes of English civil law. 

Howard Johnson, Brighton mem- 
ber of parliament and a non-Cath- 
olic, says he will ask the govern- 
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ment in a speech in the House of 
Commons “whether any amending 
legislation is necessary to ensure 
that the Roman Catholic Church 
receives marriage facilities on a 
parity with those of the non-con- 
formist churches.” 
o 


Reduced Tuition—To give assist- 
ance and encouragement to par- 
ents of large families, the College 
of Steubenville in Steubenville, 
Ohio, is offering reduced tuition 
to families that have more than 
one child attending the college. 
Under the plan, called the “Family 
Plan Allowance,” the first child 
will pay the full tuition, the second 
will get a 10% reduction and the 
third and subsequent children will 
get 20% reductions. 


In announcing the plan, college 
officials said that they recognize 
the fact that the number of three 
and four child families is increas- 
ing rapidly, and that there is a 
heavy financial burden upon the 
parents of such families. The col- 
lege, administered by the Francis- 
ean Fathers of the Third Order 
Regular, has just completed its 
eighth academic year, 

* * 


Lenin Policies Discarded — The 
Soviet regime has been forced to 
recognize the dignity and import- 
ance of the family. In a recent 
broadcast over the Moscow radio, 
a*prominent Red spokesman pro- 
claimed: “The family, as an inte- 


gral part of the Soviet social order, 
is one of the most important fac- 
tors contributing to the further de- 
velopment and strengthening of 
our society.” 

This is a far cry from Lenin’s 
day, when the family was _ belit- 
tled as a reactionary-bourgeois in- 
stitution, and marriage as an un- 
necessary formality. Divorce could 
then be obtained by postcard, 
abortion was free, and women 
were told to work for the state and 
let the state bring up their chil- 
dren. It now appears, from the 
words of the Red broadcaster, Pro- 
fessor Viktor Nikolayevich Kolban- 
ovsky, that Lenin’s views on mar- 
riage and the family have been 
discarded and replaced by new 
concepts which stress the rights 
and duties of parents. 

There has been no lack of im- 
pelling reasons why the Soviet au- 
thorities should radically revise 
their attitude toward family life 
and the role of parents as molders 
of their children’s character. The 
effects of Marxist philosophy on 
family life have been undeniably 
disastrous. Since the beginning of 
the Five-Year plans, loose morals, 
poor education and lack of dis- 
cipline have been the bane of So- 
viet leaders. More and more Soviet 
publications have been coming out 
against individuals tainted with 
dishonesty, cynicism and indiffer- 
ence. Older persons have been 
complaining of the bad manners 
disrespectful attitudes of 
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young people. Meanwhile, graft 
and corruption have penetrated 
the Soviet body-politic to an alarm- 
ing degree. 


The Soviet leaders now admit 
that morals, manners and disci- 
pline must be inculcated in chil- 
dren at an early age, and that state 
kindergartens and schools cannot 
supplant a mother’s care. 


Sex Hysteria—Publications such 
as the Kinsey reports are contribut- 
ing factors to a wave of “sex hys- 
teria” that is causing an increase in 
illegitimate births throughout the 
nation, the American Medical As- 
sociation convention was told. Dr. 
Goodrich C. Schauffler of Port- 
land, Oregon, in a report to the 
convention took a stand akin to 
that of Catholic and other religious 
leaders last fall when the latest 
Kinsey report was published. He 
told the convention that the easy 
availability of sex information these 
days “often defeats its own pur- 
pose.” “Young people nowadays,” 
Dr. Schauffler said, “are exposed to 
teachings such as those of Freud 
and Jung, and to research material 
such as that of Kinsey, without 
the cooperation of mature intelli- 
gence. The result is an emotional 
shambles which fosters many of 
the deviations and denatured bio- 
logical trends which are common 
among our young folks.” 


The “sex hysteria,” Dr. Schauff- 
ler said, is a “calculated instru- 


ment” of journalism, movies, radio, 
television and the theater. He said 
that the great number of illegiti- 
mate births stems from a greatly 
increased awareness of sex among 
young people. 

* 

Mixed Marriages—Six out of ev- 
ery ten Catholics who contract 
mixed marriages become lost to 
the faith, according to Father John 
A. O’Brien, noted author and mar- 
riage counsellor. Four attempt 
marriage outside the Church and 
are thus lost immediately, Father 
O’Brien said, while two out of the 
remaining six who marry before a 
priest grow careless and indiffer- 
ent and ultimately cease to prac- 
tice their faith altogether. 


Father O’Brien reported the 
findings of extensive investigations 
of mixed marriages over a. ten- 
year period in an address to the 
Newman School of Catholic 
Thought held recently at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. About one- 
third of all the valid marriages 
contracted by Catholics in the 
United States are mixed marriages, 
Father O’Brien reported, “and the 
trend instead of decreasing is on 
the upswing.” 


Much more surprising and dis- 
turbing, he said, is the large num- 
ber of Catholics, indifferent and 
nominal ones for the most part, 
who contract civil marriages before 
justices of the peace and even non- 
Catholic ministers. 
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Three great books of 


CONVERSION 
STORIES 


Intimate, personal stories of people 


from various walks of life 


THE OPEN DOOR 
HOW CONVERTS ARE MADE, Father O’Brien’s report on Catholic 
Digest’s national survey, plus stirring stories showing how men and 
women have won hundreds of churchless persons to the Church. 
What leads converts to the Church? Here are more than 80 
short human interest stories telling of incidents which led to con- 
versions. They include: A Bridge Game — A Sudden Shower — A 
Rabid Rabbit — A Librarian’s Looks — Three Kind Words — An 
Earthquake — Death Row — A Bookie — A Pick-up — Forced 
Reading — Sweeney’s Icicle — and dozens more. Single Copy $1.30 
postpaid. Five or more 80c each, $65.00 per 100 postpaid. 


THE WAY TO EMMAUS 


This new 368-page volume, edited by Father O’Brien, is unique 
among all volumes of convert stories. It embodies the stories of 
those who have studied the longest and thought the deepest to 
determine with certainty the true Church. 

The stories of these modern people are told with reverence, 
humility, and charity toward members of all faiths, and a sincere 
desire to help others. They are neither propaganda nor chapters 
of a sales talk. These men and women tell their stories with the 
sole thought that their disclosures may point out to other groping 
souls the paths that lead to Christ and His Church. Paper-bound — 
$2.50 postpaid. Five or more, $2.00 each postpaid, 25 or more, $1.35 
each, plus postage. 


PATHS TO CHRIST 


This 225-page volume is the answer to a world-wide demand .. . 
for the experiences of new converts to Catholicism from all walks 
of life. In PATHS TO CHRIST, society in all its ranks is well 
represented. 

Forty intimate and revealing stories, brought together under 
one cover by Father O’Brien, with his own words of introduction 
about each ‘guest writer.’ Paper-bound — $1.50 postpaid, Five or 
more, $1.25 each postpaid. 100 copies, :70c each, plus postage. 


These 3 best sellers are yours for only $4.00! 


(Regular retail value $5.00 — save one dollar) 
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A manual for students and discussion groups 


By Reverend 


Rudolph G. Bandas 


A Series of 


EIGHT VOLUMES 


This highly interesting and instructive series of eight man- 
uals for high school and college students and members of dis- 
cussion clubs, contains a refreshingly new and modern inter- 
pretation of the Catholic bible. These books are specially pop- 
ular because they elaborate on specific biblical characters, fam- 
ilies, words and places, adding much fascinatien for any reader. 
So intriguing that the reader often feels a close personal friend- 
ship with many of the people and families mentioned through- 
out the Bible. 


VOLUME 1—Catholic and protestant bibles, Inspiration and Inerrancy, The 
Historical, Wisdom and Prophetical Books of the Bible. 


VOLUME 2—Stories and Parables, Types and Fi es in the bible, Orations, 


Places of Worship, Sacred Persons, 
Sects, Recent Popes and the bible. 

VOLUME 3—The Bible and Science, Creation and Evolution, Origin of Man, 
State of Primitive Justice, The Fall, the Fallen State and Science, 
Original Sin. 

VOLUME 4—The Primitive Pair and Its Descendants, Deluge and the Ark, 
\ll-Fated Cities, Tower of Babel, Sodom and Gommorrha, Esau and 
Jacob, the Exodus from Egypt, Special Personages and Events; 
Jonas, Elias, Josue, etc. 

VOLUME 5—The Synoptic Gospels, St. John’s Gospel, the Two Annunciations, 
Incarnation, Duration of the Hypostatic Union, the Virgin Birth, 
the Holy Family. 

VOLUME 6—The Visitation, the Birth of Christ and the Sacred Infancy, the 
Magi, Baptism, the Divinity of Christ, St. Peter and the One True 
Church, the Promise of the Eucharist. 

VOLUME 7—The Paschal Supper and Holy Eucharist; Agony and Betrayal of 
Christ; Crucifixion; ‘‘He Descended Into Hell’’; The Redemption. 

VOLUME 8—The Angels; the Evil Spirits; Christ’s Knowledge and the Last 
Day; the Particular Judgment; Heaven and Hell; Purgatory; 
Bodily Resurrection; the End of the World. 


mes and Festivals, Religious 


Each Volume — 40c postpaid 
Complete Set of All Eight Volumes - $2.50 postpaid 


Assortment of 100 copies — $20.00 plus postage 
ORDER FROM THE BOOK DEPT. 
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